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THE FUTURE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM WINTERBURN, M. D. 

ALL philosophy originates in the human propensity to ask 
questions. Whenever a child demands the meaning of any- 
thing, or the reason for anything, he becomes unconsciously 
a neophyte in metaphysics, and this long before he is able to 
understand hard words used to describe simple matters. It 
is a popular delusion that philosophy is a pursuit in which 
erudite professors at renowned seats of learning are alone 
capable of acquiring skill; that it is not a matter about 
which ordinary men and women need concern themselves, or 
with which they are competent to deal. As commonly 
understood philosophy consists of abstrusely metaphysical 
speculations, having less to do with the universe than with 
the laws of knowledge or cognition, and with those scholastic 
subtleties, foreign to practical life — such, for example, as 
the inquiry that has for centuries interested metaphysical 
dreamers: Is there a sensible universe, and have we any real 
knowledge of it ? or, is all we believe to exist simply succes- 
sive states of consciousness, which produce the illusion 
within the mind of exterior phenomena? This class of 
speculations, inherited from the juvenile period of civiliza- 
tion is not yet entirely obsolete, but lingers in the university 
and library, with about as much influence on rational progress 
as the mythology of Greece. 

Philosophy is a permanent necessity of the human mind, 
and its history is the story of an ever-evolving, ever-develop- 
ing process. The present intellectual and moral ideas of the 
race are the result of ages of gradual growth, elaboration, 
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and rectification; a development from within, modified by 
influences from without. The moral and intellectual ideas 
now dominant are the heritage which has come down to the 
present generation from the very beginnings of humanity, 
with the sanction of an immeasurable past, the prestige of 
remotest antiquity. But while we are thus linked to all 
preceding ages by unbreakable chains, it is absolutely inevi- 
table that all our philosophical ideas must undergo modifica- 
tion and change; that they must develop as they have 
developed; this is not only certain, but is a bright harbinger 
of hope; a gracious omen of illumination on the horizon of 
the future. 

The simplest conversation on common things involves, to 
some extent at least, the why and wherefore; that is to say, 
their philosophy; and it is not a question whether we shall 
philosophize or not, but merely whether we shall deal wisely 
or foolishly svith the problems which constantly beset us. 

Philosophy, then, is not a thing apart from daily life and 
ordinary interest, not a subtlety of schoolmen; but it is that 
intimate understanding of all that is known, which makes us 
familiar with the causes of things and the inter-relation of 
all phenomena; an understanding which implies the adult 
development of the human mind, as distinguished from that 
childish immaturity which sees and recollects but does not 
understand. And the question now before us is not whether 
the adult moral judgments and sentiments of the race have 
been preceded by rudimentary ones, and will yet ripen into 
maturer and mellower ones, but whether we have now put 
aside childish ways of looking at things, whether now we 
base our philosophy of life, as we do our knowledge of fact, 
upon the solid rock of scientific accuracy? 

Philosophy — the interior comprehension and understand- 
ing of the universe — necessarily implies extensive knowl- 
edge. We cannot perceive relations until we know the 
things that are related; and the intimacy of our knowledge 
of the things will be the measure of our conception of the 
relation. Philosophy is, therefore, evolved from science, 
from positive and accurate knowledge, and the height of the 
possible superstructure of philosophy depends upon the 
breadth of its basis in science. As science develops knowl- 
edge of facts, philosophy correlates them; science advances 
and philosophy follows in her footsteps, as frontier life pre- 
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cedes and makes possible urban civilization. There was no 
physical philosophy of the universe before the Copernican or 
heliocentric conception was developed; nor any terrene 
philosophy until chemistry and geology had had their nine- 
teenth century development, and thus furnished an accurate 
basis for accurate thinking. Astronomers, with every 
observant faculty alert, are reaching out into the unex- 
plored regions of space for a broader basis of stellar science, 
and are beginning to hope that something tangible may be 
learned not only of the composition of solar worlds, but of 
their genesis and destiny. Universal philosophy, or cosmog- 
ony, reaching thus out into space toward the infinite, with 
a persistent but probably never-to-be-accomplished grasp, is 
beginning to assume a somewhat definite outline; but whether 
it can yet deserve to be called a stellar philosophy may well 
be doubted. Nor have we more than a good beginning of 
geological philosophy, for as yet we conjecture but vaguely 
as to the vast ages preceding organic life. 

With all our vaunted advance in accuracy of knowledge 
during recent decades, precious as this is truly, and pregnant 
with hope for further illumination, we are yet merely upon 
the outermost rim of high philosophy concerning the limit- 
less universe, even upon its material aspect; and in this ulti- 
mate sense it is premature to speak of philosophy as existent, 
or claim to be philosophers. Let us examine this matter a 
little more closely that we may realize fully the juvenile con- 
dition in which philosophy exists to-day. There are two 
worlds co-terminous, intermingled, and infinitely related to 
each other ; the world of death and the world of life. Zoic 
existence on our planet has been superadded slowly and won- 
derfully to azoic; and zoic existence alone has value. From 
a human point of view, a world without man and the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms would be absolutely worthless/ and 
unworthy of an intelligent Great First Cause. Zoic existence 
is greater, more varied, more complex, and more interesting 
than azoic existence; but what is known in universities in 
regard to the world of the non-living, excels in its grasp of 
accurate knowledge what is known of the world of life. The 
schools of science teach us nothing of the origin of either; 
and have never solved the problem whether one arises from 
the other, or whether they are infinitely co-existent, or what 
is their inherent relation. Spontaneous generation being 
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generally abandoned by scientists, the origin of life is as ob- 
scure to-day as when man first walked this earth, and asked 
himself, Whence? Whither? We but see what passes be- 
fore us, and humbly or bitterly according to the temper of 
the individual mind confess our ignorance of its past and 
future, its origin and destiny. 

The philosophy of the living is that which chiefly concerns 
us, for it illumines our own life and makes known our des- 
tiny ; but the living and the non-living are inseparable ; they 
must be studied together. The health and diseases of man 
are inseparably connected with the anatomy and chemistry of 
his body, and the advancing accuracy of the physical sciences 
gives a substantial basis for the study of the vital sciences. 
Bland Sutton, in Evolution and Disease, has recently shown 
how numerous are the aberrations from health occasioned by 
the presence in the body of functionless (vestigial) ducts, 
glands, and other tissue ; that functionless parts are more apt 
to be diseased than useful ones; and that the effects of dis- 
use in producing vestigial structures in complex organiza- 
tions, as for instance, the pineal body, is a constant menace 
to the integrity of the whole structure. The physical con- 
stituents and the vital processes are continually reacting on 
each other, and therefore must be studied together, with a 
realizing sense of the grandeur of the problems involved, and 
with a hopeful faith that when we fix our attention upon this 
reaction of the physical upon the vital, and the vital upon the 
physical, the inter-relation of the zoic with the azoic, we may 
attain a better conception of the whole, and of each part, 
than if we had confined ourselves to one direction of investi- 
gation. We put ourselves, as it were, in an attitude of 
expectant attention in the centre of the universe, at the 
meeting point of the two worlds; the living and the non- 
living, looking out upon each without losing our hold upon 
the other. 

Life and death, mind and matter, are utterly unlike, and 
yet so strangely analogous, so antithetical, and yet so inti- 
mately related, that every discovery in one casts a broad, 
strong side-light on the other. The spiritual and the 
material are, to our understanding, equally infinite. The 
visible universe, the invisible realm of mind, and the infinite 
realm of Universal Causation, or divine energy, transcend 
all human comprehension, but they do not defy human 
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study. We may never know the ultimate constitution of 
the sun, but we may enjoy its warmth and light, and draw 
therefrom many rational inferences. In like manner, all the 
worlds of life and matter which are open to our cognition 
may be investigated, and from them we may learn, by the 
same patient methods which have gradually developed our 
knowledge of photographic stellar specula, all but that which 
defies research, the ultimate basic nature of each, which 
Divinity alone can comprehend. If by such methods we can 
carry the point of investigation up to and within the 
threshold of causal relations, and discover that the spiritual 
produces the material, or the material is the source of the 
spiritual, or that they interblend in the reciprocal action of 
alternate causation, such discovery will enable us to take our 
stand at that point where all the radii of knowledge meet, 
and we will then, and only then, formulate that profound 
philosophy of all things, which shall be as eternal as space 
and time, because it is as eternally true. 

Such is the direction in which the spirit of philosophy 
leads us. It is not at the outskirts but in the centre of ex- 
istence that we are to find the meaning of all knowledge, for 
philosophy comprehends not simply the sum of all acquirable 
knowledge, but the whole as related to itself. The elaborate 
mathematical calculations of Mecanique Celeste reach in one 
direction, and the equally elaborated theories of theology 
reach in another, as far apart as they can well be, treading 
upon the very outmost verge of the conceivable, while the 
proper territory of philosophy is left in impenetrable dark- 
ness. Itis not by exploring Arctic and Antarctic regions 
that we comprehend the globe, nor by sailing around the 
‘Dark Continent,” or making chance settlements here and 
there upon its coasts, do we sense its mysteries. It is not 
from unembodied force nor from matter in motionless inertia 
that we can derive workable theories. It is only where life 
and matter interact in phenomena that we can attain to know]l- 
edge and philosophy. Dead matter is the foundation of all 
things terrestrial, the “mudsill” of the world, very neces- 
sary but comparatively uninteresting and unattractive, labori- 
ous in investigation and wearisome in comprehension. Life 
is the sphere of love, of joy and of power. 

The unprofitable and bewildering mistake of our predeces- 
sors has been that they have studied the two extremes of ex- 
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istence, which have thus seemed incomprehensible ; for neither 
of these exists for itself alone, and either of which implies the 
other and explains it. Without taking cognizance of the 
eternal and necessary correlation between these opposite as- 
pects of the universe, no just philosophy can be formed. 
Those who see only one aspect quarrel with those who in equal 
ignorance look only at its opposite. They must necessarily 
differ as much as the blind men who investigated the elephant 
in a similar manner; the one who caught his tail declaring 
with great confidence that the elephant was like a rope, and 
the one who grasped his leg insisting with equal zeal that the 
elephant was like a column. Evidently the naturalist who is 
to describe the elephant correctly must not blindly clutch at the 
first portion presented and confine himself to that. This figura- 
tive illustration of philosopher’s philosophy may be a little 
exaggerated, but in making a cartoon it is necessary to em- 
phasize somewhat that the likeness may be readily identified. 
It is not slanderously unjust to compare the extreme psychic 
or the extreme materialistic philosophers to the blind students 
of the elephant. Take, for example, DesCartes and Huxley, 
the former considered by his followers a very prince of philoso- 
phers, and the latter recognized to-day as a royal leader in the 
realms of science, a teacher who knows that matter does all 
things by its chemical potencies. DesCartes published, and 
Huxley has revamped and reuttered the theory, that matter 
does all things for animals solely by means of chemical re- 
action. According to Huxley, the dog in chasing the fox, 
the fox in his cunning escape, and the dove in the mater- 
nal fidelity with which it feeds and rears its offspring, are 
merely illustrations of complex mechanism, and just as un- 
conscious as a clock or a typewriter. Philosophers, such as 
these, have evidently only caught the tail of the elephant, 
and are apparently so fascinated by that rope-like appendage 
as to be unable to grasp anything higher. 

The spiritualistic philosophers have greater self-confidence, 
a wider range, and higher aim. They begin at headquarters, 
examining the top of the elephant’s trunk and flapping his 
pendulous ears, discovering immense powers and singular 
pliability. They have had but small toleration for the 
materialists. From the remotest period of the history of 
philosophy, the spiritual speculators have overwhelmed the 
world with their vagaries. Plato had an invisible realm in 
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which wise men ascended until they poked their heads through 
some kind of a revolving roof, and getting out upon its sur- 
face took very large views of universal life; and Plato was 
called a philosopher, and has had many imitators. 

Oriental philosophy has been, during the decade just ter- 
minated, an occidental fad, though its exploiters prefer to 
call ita cult. Those remarkable mystics — not these fantas- 
tic faddists, but the genuine Indian article — have fancied 
that by living a very unnatural life, isolating themselves 
from their families to the complete neglect of their social 
duties, and by contemplating their navel, etc., they might 
become so godlike as to be able to enter into the deepest 
mysteries of the universe. The huge volumes of stupefy- 
ing trash, which are known as oriental literature, illustrate 
the extent of this folly, while the degraded condition of 
India, where this literature is the only representative of so 
many centuries of its best thought, shows its tendency. 

It may seem very iconoclastic to say that Europe has fared 
but little better than Asia at the hands of her philosophers ; 
but not one of all the so-called philosophies, from that of 
Plato to that of Hegel, has materially assisted the progress 
of civilization, or done much except to hinder the rational 
investigation of nature, and thus assist in prolonging the 
reign of superstition. The writings of Plotinus, Porphyry, 
and Iamblichus are to-day laid away in dusty alcoves un- 
touched and unregarded; and Liebnitz, the most illustrious 
leader in the metaphysical school, has no other merit to-day 
but that gained by his matchless skill in mathematics. As 
applied to such philosophers, the elephantine illustration is 
not unjust; but it does not apply to all who have discussed 
and endeavored to determine the meaning of things. There 
is a very different class of writers to-day, of whom Mill and 
Spencer are the best representatives, who would base philoso- 
phy upon scientific knowledge. If a sufficiently broad base 
of the right kind of knowledge has been chosen, we may see 
erected thereon a temple of philosophy that will endure 
through the ages. The most rational and hopeful attempt 
is that of Spencer. 

It would be far beyond the scope of this paper to examine 
the bearing, the extent, and the accuracy of the Spencerian 
philosophy. That task belongs more properly to one, an 
American writer, who has attained a juster comprehension of 
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the universe than even Spencer, and who has taken possession 
of the true centre of knowledge, and has founded his philos- 
ophy on what his predecessors seemed to have deemed inac- 
cessible. The commanding centre of all philosophy is that 
at which the psychic or divine element comes into that most 
intimate, most complete, most perfect correlation with matter ; 
in which condition we find exemplified the infinite problems 
of life and death, mind and matter, God and man, and may, 
perhaps, discover the purpose and plan of creation. That 
centre is in man; in whom life and intelligence, in the high- 
est’.state visible to us, is thoroughly blended with the matter 
which it controls ; so completely blended, indeed, that super- 
ficial observers see only the matter. 

All that we can conceive of the psychic, of conscious 
intelligence, and of emotion, is found in man. So, likewise, 
in him is found the most complex exhibition of the laws of 
matter, in its most refined conditions, under the control of 
life. If, then, we would approach the infinite psychic, or 
infinite life, which we call divine, the only avenue of approach 
is through man, in whom the divine is immanent as the 
sunshine in the landscape. A knowledge of absclute life in 
its relations to matter can only be acquired by rational ex- 
perimental investigation. When that much has been accom- 
plished we may hope to solve the universal problems of life 
in its infinite relations, which have, until the present century, 
confronted the greatest thinkers as an Himmalayan height in 
the distance, the base of which they hesitated to approach. 
For until the present century we have had no science of man, 
and, therefore, but little need for the word anthropology. 
Nor is there to-day in our universities, or in our medical 
schools, or in our philosophical literature, any adequate 
exposition of the threefold constitution of man: soul, brain, 
and body ; a conception as essential to philosophy as the 
heliocentric doctrine to astronomy, or the atomic doctrine to 
chemistry. 

To enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by solving the 
mystery of man, is, then, the problem that confronts us; or, 
rather, to open our eyes to the fact that the mystery has 
been solved. The views just presented are a part of that 
demonstrable and demonstrated philosophy which has been 
evolved by the life-long labors of the venerable Joseph 
Rodes Buchanan, formerly of Kentucky, but now a resident 
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of Boston. Dr. Buchanan is the most original and most 
successful explorer of nature that this century has produced. 
Darwin and Wallace have worked along lines of thought 
already well marked out before they were born; and the 
success which their evolutionary theories have achieved has 
been due to the fact that the universal student mind had 
been prepared by Lamarck and others, groping along the 
same road through the eighteenth century. Dr. Buchanan 
has not merely developed an unexplored territory, but he 
has discovered whole continents which were undreamt of 
before his time. The extent of these discoveries, and their 
revolutionary character, has prevented their serious considera- 
tion by any colleges, except the Indiana State University, and 
several medical schools, in which he has taught ex cathedra 
with cordial acceptance. In the nature of things, a truly 
original genius is a rebellion against intellectual authority, 
and can look for little appreciation at endowed seats of 
learning, where conservatism must of necessity reign. 

To Dr. Buchanan, whose vigorous thought and expression 
are well-known to the readers of THE ARENA, the world is 
indebted for the first and only systematic or complete 
anthropology that has ever been published. This impressive 
presentation of an immensely massive science has attracted 
very little attention, partly because it has never been ade- 
quately advertised, and partly because it is so novel and 
revolutionary that its acceptance involves the destruction of 
the greater part of what is called philosophy in the universi- 
ties, and the annihilation of many of the most cherished 
dogmas of the medical schools, which the faculty would 
resist as resolutely as an assault upon the walls of their 
college buildings. 

A magazine essay permits only the briefest possible state- 
ment of the new philosophy, which those who have become 
familiar with it regard as the most important intellectual 
achievement of the century, destined to mark the beginning 
of a new era, not only in philosophy, but in science; for Dr. 
Buchanan offers no philosophy but what rests on a broad 
basis of demonstrated science ; and his erection of a grand 
philosophy is due to the fact that he has not, like Spencer 
and others of recent date, built upon the accepted sciences 
of the colleges, but has gained a broader foundation by 
evolving new sciences which make a new philosophy possible. 
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Our summary of his doctrines and discoveries may be too 
concise to be satisfactory to the reader; but that defect may 
easily be removed by reference to his works, the Manual of 
Psychometry, Therapeutic Sarcognomy, The New Education, 
and the promised Syllabus of Anthropology, which may be 
expected during the current year, and which will stimulate 
the profoundest thought of which the reader is capable. 

Briefly, then, it may be shown that philosophy has a future, 
though it can hardly be said to have a past worth remember- 
ing except as an historical curiosity ; and that future, if it is 
to have a definite beginning, may date from April, 1841, 
when Dr. Buchanan discovered and announced that the 
human brain was susceptible of local organic excitement, by 
which the function of every organ could be demonstrated as 
clearly as the function of the spinal nerves were shown by 
Magendie ; or it may date from 1842, when he published his 
chart and revealed, with wonderful perspicuity, the threefold 
sympathy of soul, brain, and body; the sympathy of soul 
and brain constituting the science of Cerebral Psychology, and 
the sympathy of the brain and body constituting the new 
science of Sarcognomy. ‘This was the presentation of three 
new and original sciences of vast extent; an intellectual 
achievement which has no parallel in the history of the 
human mind. ‘The three sciences are the psychology, which 
he derived from elaborate and long repeated experiments ; 
the organology, or cerebral science, specifying the functions of 
all parts of the brain, both psychic and physiological ; and the 
sarcognomy showing how every part of the body has a definite 
relation to the brain, and through the brain to the soul, thus 
making the mysterious sympathy of mind and body a matter 
of exact science, and furnishing a new basis for medical 
philosophy in many constitutional sympathies heretofore 
unknown. 

The psychology differs widely from anything ever suggested 
before, the nearest approach ever made to it being by the 
Scotch philosopher Reid. The cerebral science differs widely 
from that of Gall and Spurzheim, being vastly more compre- 
hensive, but confirms most of their discoveries as being sub- 
stantially correct, though rejecting some decided errors. Not 
only does it differ widely in psychology so as to justify his 
rejection of the word phrenology, but it considers the brain 
also as the governing organ of the body, the seat of our phys- 
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iological energies, instead of confining it solely to mental op- 
erations. It is remarkable that the searching investigations 
of the brain by Ferrier and others have brought nothing to 
light contradictory to the prior discoveries of Buchanan, but 
much to confirm them. 

The doctrines of sarcognomy and cerebral physiology ap- 
pear as the final consummation of physiological science, show- 
ing not only how each portion of the brain sympathizes with 
a special portion of the body, but how in consequence of this 
sympathy of each organ and surface of the body with a cer- 
tain portion of the brain, it comes also into sympathy with 
the corresponding psychic faculty. The existence of these 
sympathies is not only demonstrated by electric and nervau- 
ric experiments on healthy and rational persons, but by the 
experience of patients in all manner of diseases, as recorded 
by the best physicians. ‘These sympathies of soul and body 
in disease might well have been arranged into a system of 
psychic pathology by a competent investigator; but this has 
not been done, and now it comes to us in a more exact shape 
as the deduction from physiological experiments illustrated 
by pathological experience. 

Discoveries so remarkable and so extensive must be fruit- 
ful of practicat results in therapeutics. They give us a 
philosophy of the reciprocal relations and sympathies of all 
parts of the constitution, and consequently of all diseases. 
They show also the relation of every part of the surface of 
the body to the vital forces, and what might be called the 
natural capacities for, or tendency toward disease; and hence 
the proper application of electricity, and all other external 
stimulants, to invigorate each healthy function, and to modify 
abnormal conditions where these exist. In short, Sarcognomy 
gives us a new but well-demonstrated system of electro-ther- 
apeutics, much of which will gratifyingly astonish those who 
have used electricity without discovering anything beyond 
the old anatomy and physiology. Such, for example, as the 
possibility, by certain electrical currents, of promoting sleep 
or wakefulness, of producing heat or cooling a fever, of ex- 
alting or depressing the animal spirits, and of developing 
highly morbid conditions, or checking them. | All this is 
embodied in the volume recently issued by Dr. Buchanan 
entitled Therapeutic Sarcognomy, a volume of revolutionary 
tendency in therapeutics, which will interest every progres- 
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sive physician, and do much to increase his professional 
resources. It is entirely based on experiments, with which 
the writer is familiar, and which no one discredits who has 
attended Dr. Buchanan’s instructions, for which this volume 
may be considered a substitute. 

This brief statement will show that enough has been 
developed and demonstrated by Dr. Buchanan to mark the 
beginning of a new era in medical philosophy, and in 
biology, and the methods of therapeutics, of which biology 
is the basis. As to psychic philosophy, and those far-reach- 
ing conceptions which include the idea of the Divine, and of 
all His works, the discoveries of Dr. Buchanan have been 
carried to what seems now the utmost limit of human thought, 
making here even a far greater revolution in the attitude of 
philosophy to these themes than his physiological researches 
in biology have done. But this is too great a subject to 
enter upon here. The new philosophy will require many 
volumes for its complete elucidation. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that its indefatigable author, now in the last quarter 
of his century, may have strength and length of days vouch- 
safed to him that he may complete them. 

Upon the broad basis of anthropology, as outlined by Bu- 
chanan, arise not only new systems of education, ethics, thera- 
peuties, ethnology, and sociology, but a system of experimental 
psychology, styled Psychometry, which investigates the invis- 
ible world, determines the relation of man to the divine, and 
the degree of truth in all the religions and philosophies that 
have ruled the world. But it is not necessary to dilate 
upon this. I have said enough to awaken, in the minds of 
those who are prepared for it, a desire to know more of 
Buchanan and his work, and have indicated the source from 
whence that desire may be satisfied. I have known Dr. 
Buchanan personally for more than a quarter of a century ; 
that knowledge has been of high service to me, both in my 
work and in my inner life; and in making him known to a 
greater circle of readers and thinkers, I but repay a solemn 
debt, which I am happy to acknowledge. 





CROOKED TAXATION. 


BY THOMAS G. SHEARMAN. 


* WHAT'S ina name?” Experience shows that names are 
often equivalent to things for some important purposes. 
There is no time now for illustrations ; but indeed none are 
needed. The long and universal popularity of methods of 
taxation, which in fact oppress and even plunder those among 
whom they are most popular, is the best possible illustration 
of the value of a name. For not merely the popularity of 
these forms of taxation, but even their endurance for a single 
year, out of the centuries during which they have éxisted, is 
due entirely to the judicious selection of a name. 

“Indirect taxation”? has a not unpleasing sound. There 
is nothing in it suggestive of fraud, oppression, or inequality. 
It seems to stand at least upon a footing of equality with 
direct taxation; and when it is explained as a method by 
which taxes are collected in small amounts, at the con- 
venience of the taxpayer, while direct taxation requires pay- 
ment in large amounts, at the convenience of the State, 
indirect taxation appears in the light of a positive boon to the 
masses of the people, 

‘*‘ Crooked taxation,” on the contrary, has a very unpleasant 
sound. Yet is not this a far more accurate definition of the 
thing which is really meant by the other name ? 

There is in existence, in nearly all nations, a system of 
taxation, which bears certain uniform characteristics. 

The taxes under this system are always paid to the gov- 
ernment by persons who are authorized and expected to 
recover the amount from some one else, with interest and a 
profit, upon which the law places no limit. 

No one can ever tell the precise amount actually contribu- 
ted to the support of government by any one person, under 
this system. 

No one can tell how much of the money paid by the final 
taxpayer goes to the support of government, or how much 
goes into the private purses of individuals. 
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A large portion of the final tax-burden is invariably per- 
verted to private use; while, in many cases, nine tenths and 
even nineteen twentieths are thus perverted. 

Private property is thus forcibly taken for private use, an 
operation which every court in civilized countries declares in 
so many words to be “robbery under the forms of law.” 

The amount of the tax has only a remote connection with 
the actual needs or expenses of government. It may be and 
in fact has been, in several countries, for ten or twenty years 
together, either much more or much less than the government 
needed. Where this is the sole method of taxation, tax- 
payers often pay a lighter tax for years together under an 
extravagant and even corrupt government than they pay 
under one rigorously economical and honest. This is no 
accident; it is inherent in the system. 

The pressure of such taxation, therefore, has almost no 
effect in educating the people to demand or appreciate good 
government. 

The more wisely and honestly such a system is adminis- 
tered, the more popular does it make public extravagance 
and the more unpopular public economy. 

Under such a system, a few persons make large profits, and 
easily concentrate their power to perpetuate and extend it, 
in such ways as more and more to diminish the proportion of 
revenue which goes to the public use and to increase the 
proportion in which it is diverted to private use. 

Under such a system, the persons who thus profit by what 
all courts of justice describe as “robbery, under the forms of 
law,” acquire “ vested interests,” interference with which is 
regarded by multitudes of honest and unselfish men as some- 
thing positively wicked. 

Thus, as a necessary result of this system, the right to live 
by robbery grows to be not merely equal but even superior 
to the right to live by work. For the right of work is not 
recognized by law or public opinion, while the right of 
robbery is. 

Under this system, honest men are often forced to abandon 
honest labor and to live upon legalized robbery. At first. 
this application of force is merely incidental ; but eventually 
it is intentional and deliberate. It has been intentionally 
thus applied for a century in America, and for at least two 
centuries in Europe. 
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The whole burden of such taxes rests upon consumption 
and not at all upon wealth. The system absolutely exempts 
property from the support of government, and draws taxes 
only from those who have to spend, and in proportion to their 
expenses. 

Inasmuch as the necessary expenses of the very poor are a 
hundred times as large, in proportion to their wealth, as the 
necessary expenses of the very rich, these taxes bear with a 
hundredfold severity upon the very poor, as compared with 
the very rich. 

Averaging all classes of society under this system, the 
poor, as a class, invariably pay ten times their proper share 
of taxes; while the rich pay much less than one tenth of their 
proper share. 

In addition to this, the system generally, though not in- 
variably, adds to the cost of supporting the government a 
private profit, so large as to far exceed the whole amount of 
taxes paid by the rich as a class. 

The whole of this private profit goes to a portion of the 
richer class ; thus exempting them asa class from all taxation, 
and giving them a large net profit from the very fact of 
taxation. 

This system, therefore, perpetually increases the natural 
savings of the rich; while it almost swallows up the natural 
savings of the poor. 

The tendency of this method of taxation is, therefore : 

1. To make the rich richer and the poor poorer ; 

2. To shift the burden of taxation from those best able to 
bear it to those least able ; 

8. To remove all checks upon the extravagance of govern- 
ment, by making the only persons who know that they pay 
taxes indifferent as to the amount of taxes, if not actually 
interested in maintaining needless taxes, for the sake of a 
profit upon their collection ; 

4. To force into existence a class of wealthy men, whose 
income depends upon legalized robbery ; 

5. To complicate the business of the country with tax- 
ation, so that enormous burdens are kept upon the people, 
for fear that “vested interests ” will suffer, if these burdens 
are lightened ; 

6. To promote bribery and corruption, by making busi- 
ness profits directly dependent upon political action. 
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A system of taxation which invariably produces such 
results is fitly described by the name of Crooked Taxation. 
It is crooked in its operation, crooked in its form, crooked in 
its motives, crooked in its aims, crooked in its effects, and as 
fits a system inherently crooked, it is especially crooked in its 
influence upon the well-being of society. 

It is not merely indirect. A curve is indirect. A right 
angle is indirect. Yet each is regular in its form and leads 
to results which can be clearly foreseen and which are 
frankly acknowledged. But so-called indirect taxation is 
never uniform in rates or operation. It never proceeds upon 
any fixed line, whether straight or curved. It never arrives 
at the point which is its professed aim; and it is never 
meant to arrive there, by those who control it. It never 
produces the chief results which are expected from it, even 
by its inventors, and never produces any of the results which 
they publicly profess to expect from it, except in rare cases 
in which their secret calculations are entirely at fault. Its 
line of working is pulled up and down by selfish interests, at 
a thousand points, until it becomes so hopelessly crooked 
that nothing short of omniscience can foresee its results. It 
gives rise to endless frauds; and every effort to repress these 
frauds involves some new oppression upon the honest and 
_ the poor. Invented originally to enable governors to defraud 
the people, it has no political support except the desire of the 
governing class to deceive the tax-payers as to the cost of 
government, the desire of the governed to evade their just 
share of taxation, and the determination of a small section of 
the people to use it as a means of plundering all the rest. 
Undoubtedly a few doctrinaires sincerely advocate this 
system, from honest motives; but their support counts 
for absolutely nothing, except as a convenient excuse in 
the mouths of those who have selfish reasons for quoting 
them. 

Can such taxes be so levied, under the most honest adminis- 
tration, as to be “limited to the needs of government, 
economically administered,” to quote the favorite phrase of 
the advocates of revenue tariffs? The needs of government, 
thus defined, will often rise $40,000,000 in one year and fall 
$30,000,000 in the next. Suppose the entire revenue to be 
derived from sugar and whiskey, which will serve just as well 
as to refer to a thousand similar taxes, now existing — shall 
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the taxes on these articles be instantly increased, by $20,- 
000,000 each? Such things have been done, but with what 
result? Speculators learn that the increase is to be made ; 
and they make gigantic fortunes, at the expense of the poor, 
who cannot buy more than their daily needs. With irony, 
all the more bitter, because it was so unconscious, our simple- 
minded second Franklin used to ask why farmers, clerks, 
and day laborers, who objected to a tax on pig iron, did not 
forthwith build hundred thousand dollar furnaces, so as to 
participate in the profits of iron-making. And _ perhaps 
some other philosopher may ask why sewing-women do not 
buy sugar by the ton, at low prices, to feed their children. 

Again, it is impossible to tell beforehand what will be the 
effect of a reduction of crooked taxation. A very heavy re- 
duction of the tariff in 1846 produced a large increase of rev- 
enue. But a much smaller reduction in 1857, produced a 
permanent deficit in revenue. Corrections of treasury rulings, 
reducing duties upon steel blooms at one time, and upon steel 
wire at another time, increased the revenue upon each of 
these articles from a few hundred dollars to about two mil- 
lions. Crooked taxes are like crooked rifles ; the only thing 
of ne gre can be sure is that they will not produce the 
effect which you expect of them 

The result is that crooked taxes forever produce either a 
great deal too much or a great deal too little. And as no 
government can go on under a perpetual deficiency, every 
government which depends entirely upon crooked taxation, 
keeps up excessive taxes, and surplus revenues, with the in- 
evitable consequences, extravagance, waste, and corruption. 
The total abolition of protective duties would make no 
difference upon this point. Public waste and corruption are 
the necessary results of exclusive dependence upon crooked 
taxation. 

Enough has been said upon these points although much 
more might well be added. The limits of this paper will 
only permit the addition of a brief explanation of the effect 
of crooked taxation, in tending to make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer. 

It will not be here ass rted that the poor are actually grow- 
ing poorer. Whether true or false, that statement is not here 
in issue. The point made is that crooked taxation makes 
the poor poorer than they would be under direct taxation, and 
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continually widens the disparity between the rich and the 
poor. 

What is the whole burden cast upon the people, by the 
present system of taxation? In addition to the revenue of 
the government, reckoning must be made of the profit which 
a few of the rich make at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity, out of so-called protective taxes. ‘The most moderate 
estimate of this item places it at three times the amount of 
the duties actually collected by the government. As those 
who dispute this estimate assert that a protective tariff 
imposes no burden at all upon the people of the protected 
country, but that Europe pays all the protective taxes of 
America on European products, while America pays all the 
protective taxes of Europe on American products, there is no 
advantage in offering any compromise on this estimate. It 
may be taken as it is, or rejected altogether. It is included 
in the computations of this paper; but, if rejected, it would 
not reduce the estimate of the effects of indirect taxation 
by so much as one half. 

The amount which should be allowed for the effect of 
internal taxes upon domestic production is much more diffi- 
cult to estimate. That such taxes do increase the cost to 
the consumer, far in excess of the mere tax paid to the State, 
is very clear. The history of the match-tax alone is suffi- 
cient to prove this. Levied solely for revenue, it soon ruined 
all small manufacturers and created a monopoly, which 
increased the price, not only by the one cent per box, paid 
to the government, but by another cent; the cost to con- 
sumers falling two cents, in consequence of the repeal of a 
tax of one cent. And for nearly two years this whole 
increase went into private pockets; but it is not probable 
that all excise taxes operate quite so severely. Their influ- 
ence in checking production, however, and the wholly unfore- 
seen ways in which they hinder improvements and petrify 
industry, to the common loss, are well known. It would be a 
moderate estimate to put the indirect cost of such taxes at 
one fourth of the amount collected. 

The profits of dealers upon indirect taxes, paid by them in 
the first instance, are plainly a charge upon consumers. 

To call the general average of mercantile profits, before 
the consumer is reached, only fifteen per cent., is ridiculously 
low. No estimate, of which the writer is aware, puts it 
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lower than twenty-five per cent. Nevertheless, the lowest 
conceivable figure shall be here accepted. 

The profits collected upon local taxes on buildings and 
chattels must be put still lower. Let them stand at only five 
per cent. 


AMERICAN TAX BURDENS OF 1880. 


Import duties . . . . . $186,500,000 
Internal revenue, etc. . . 147,000,000 
Increased prices domestic 

protected goods . . . 559,500,000 


Total . . . . . 893,000,000 
Dealers’ profits 15%. . . 184,000,000 $1,027,000,000 


Lewel Qemes.. . « «0 2 * 312,000,000 
Landlords’ and dealers’ profits 
a + ++ bi ko mee 15,600,000 327,600,000 





Grand total . . . . . . . « $1,354,600,000 


Out of what fund can these taxes and profits thereon be 
paid? Not out of what the people spend, but out of what, 
but for these charges, they would save. 

In proportion to what are they paid? Not in proportion to 
what is saved, but strictly in proportion to personal and 
family expenses. 

Adopting the census of 1880 as the basis, as we must at 
present, there were then about 17,400,000 producers, support- 
ing each a group of three persons, disregarding fractions. 
The average earnings of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 farm 
laborers, in the census year 1879, were shown by the Agri- 
cultural Report to be less than $194, including the cost of 
their living. The earnings of 4,000,000 farmers were less 
than $300 each. The earnings of 2,700,000 artisans averaged 
$346. This includes the earnings upon which a group of 
three only are supported. The average family numbering 
five, this income represents an average family income of 
$577. So far from being too low, this is actually much too 
high. It is much more than the average earnings of 
mechanics’ families in cities. It is $62 more than the 
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average railroad employee could earn, if employed for 313 
full days in the year.* $450 would be an ample estimate of 
the average income of four fifths of American families. 
Nevertheless, the excessive amount of $300 for each worker 
(equal to $500 for each family) will be here accepted as the 
lowest range of average income, with $400 for each worker, 
or $666 for each family, in the next grade. 

What were the total earnings of the whole people? The 
officials, who had themselves taken a large part of the census 
of 1880, and who remained in office after General Walker 
retired, became alarmed at its showing upon this point. By 
no manipulation, consistent with the figures, could it be made 
to show a gross production of much more than $5,000,000,000 
per annum. One census-taker then guessed that farm pro- 
ducts were under-estimated by $1,400,000,000 ; while another 
guessed that manufactures were under-estimated by $3,400,- 
000,000. The agriculturist was not so wise as the manufac- 
turer, and gave reasons for his guess. Of course the reasons 
cut down the guess at least one third. The manufacturing 
guess shows too much evidence of manufacture upon its face 
Still, the real census figures are undoubtedly too low. We 
have to guess. Building up from the foundation of a mini- 
mum average earning of &300 for each worker, or $500 for 
each family. (which is decidedly too much), allowing an aver- 
age of $1,300 for each of 1,100,000 workers in the centre 
(which is again too much), and making the smallest reason- 
able allowance for the large incomes of the richer classes, we 
reach the conclusion that the actual production of the nation, 
in 1880, was between $8,300,000,000 and $9,000,000,000. 
Professor W. T. Harris, after analyzing the original and 
amended census figures, estimates the same income at only 
$7,300,000,000 (Forum, July, 1887). If the average income 
of the basic 13,000,000 workers was only $225 instead of 
$300, Prof. Harris’ estimate is probably correct. Knowing, 
as we do, that several millions of them did not average even 
$200, it is quite possible that he is correct. But as, upon 
this basis, the disproportion between the burdens imposed upon 
the rich and the poor would become too startling for belief, 
it is better to err upon the safe side, and to assume that the 
earnings of farmers and mechanics were far greater than any 
one has ever been able to prove them to be. 





* United States Labor Report, 1889, p. 160. 
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It is much to be regretted that no complete statistics of the 
incomes of the people of the United States, during the years 
when an income tax was levied, seem to be attainable. Only 
some suggestions towards a correct result can be gathered 
from any of these figures. In 1866, under a law exempting 
#600 and house rent, incomes were returned, from business 
profits and salaries, by 460,000 persons, to the gross amount 
of about 885,333,000; which, after adding the $600 
exempted, and an estimated house rent of $100 minimum and 
$400 average, which is none too much, would make a total 
income of $1,345,000,000. 

Of these 460,000 taxpayers, about 57,000 (or 8 per cent.) 
acknowledged incomes exceeding %5,600 and house rent, 
which, in their cases, must be estimated at fully $900 addi- 
tional. This would make their incomes exceed $6,500. Their 
total incomes amounted to over $312,000,000, including 
house rent. This is somewhat less than 25 percent. of the 
whole; but, as the proportion was much larger in 1865, 25 
per cent. will be a fair average. 

In the city of Brooklyn, in 1865, 1,734 persons returned 
incomes exceeding $5,600 and house rent; of whom 801 
returned incomes exceeding $10,600 and rent. It will be 
reasonable to classify them into incomes of $6,500 and of 
$12,500 minimum, respectively. In the poorer district of 
Brooklyn, the richer class constituted 40 per cent. of the 
whole class above $6,500; in the wealthier district the pro- 
portion was 48 per cent. It will be a very moderate estimate 
to put the incomes of the whole country, exceeding $10,000, 
at 374 per cent. of all exceeding $5,000. In Great Britain, 
the proportion considerably exceeds 40 per cent. 

Even in those European countries where the income tax is 
most rigorously and honestly enforced, it is universally con- 
ceded that at least one third of the assessable income is never 
returned. In the United States, there can be no doubt that 
less than half of the tax really due was ever collected. The 
administration of the law was corrupt everywhere, and was a 
mere farce in most of the Western and Southern States. 
It is a moderate estimate, to assume that there were really 
more than 800,000 persons in receipt of incomes exceeding 
$700, in 1866, and that their aggregate income exceeded 
$2,500,000 at about $3,000 each on an average. These 
may be divided into three classes, viz.: I. 720,000 at $700 
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to $5,000; II. 50,000 at $5,000 to $10,000; HI. 30,000 
over $10,000. 

The increase of wealth in the United States, between 1866 
and 1880, according to the valuation of real estate (which is 
the only safe test), was 65 per cent. The increase of popula- 
tion was about 35 per cent. Taking the medium figure of 50 
per cent. as the increase in the number of large incomes (which 
is supported by British experience), the result would be as fol- 
lows : 

AMERICAN INCOMES OVER $700. 


Persons, 
Incomes. 1866, 1880. 


$700 to $5,000 720,000 1,100,000 
5,000 to 10,000 50,000 75,000 
10,000 upwards. 30,000 45,000 


800,000 1,220,000 


We must collect any further light upon the classification 
of incomes from a study of the British income tax returns. 
The following table shows the official return of 


British BustNess INCOMES IN 1884. 


Persons. Income. Average Income. 


104 £50,000 and over £91,783 

1,192 10,000 to 50,000 17,644 
1,871 5,000 to 10,000 6,558 
1,117 4,000 to 5,000 4,270 
1,947 3,000 to 4,000 3,266 
4,202 2,000 to 8,000 2,282 
13,268 1,000 to 2,000 1,277 
32,769 500 to 1,000 a 
19,996 400 to 500 . 
48,572 300 to 400 367 
110,626 200 to 300 197 
163,736 150 to 200 


399,400 
These returns represent only earnings from personal ser- 


vices and profits derived from business other than farming. 
Rents and incomes from corporate investments, mining, farm- 
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ing, etc., are not included. As 67,000 farmers and at least 
as many landlords also made returns, it is obvious that the 
list is a very incomplete statement of the income taxpayers. 
Not less than 200,000 British families live upon their invest- 
ments alone; and the whole number of incomes above £550 
must have exceeded 600,000 in 1884. 

Let us now estimate the probable savings of each class, in 
1880, after all taxes were paid. 

Labor commissioners have repeatedly inquired into the 
savings of laborers, with the result of fixing these at not 
more than five per cent. of such incomes under $500, after all 
taxes have been paid. As taxes consume, directly and 
indirectly, at least fifteen per cent. of a laborer’s average 
income, the average laborer is not so thriftless as he might 
at first appear. He does not spend more than eighty per 
cent. of his earnings. A paternal government takes care of 
that. The middle class find it difficult to save more than 
ten per cent. But the savings of the rich proceed upon a 
rapidly increasing ratio, until we reach some men who save, 
with ease, ninety-five per cent. of their income. This is not 
common; but there are well-known instances of persons 
whose income exceeds $1,000,000, whose expenditures do 
not equal two per cent. of their income. Such persons are 
practically exempt from all taxation by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gannett’s census estimate of $1,300,000,000 may be 
accepted as the probable savings of the census year 1880, 
although Mr. Atkinson thinks it much too large. 

Constructing a table upon the foundations thus afforded, 
taking American statistics so far as they go, and using British 
statistics only for the purpose of supplementing and classify- 
ing American figures, the following is the result : 
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It is now necessary to show the aggregate expenses and 
savings of each class. 


AMERICAN INCOME, EXPENSES AND SAVINGS, 1880. 


Class. Persons, Income. Expenses. Savings. 
I. 50 $75,000,000 ~—- $12,500,000 —- $62,500,000 
Il. 500 225,000,000 50,000,000 175,000,000 
III. 5,000 440,000,000 200,000,000 + —- 200,000,000 
IV. 12,500 343,750,000 —-187,500,000 —-156, 250,000 
V. 27,000 378,000,000 243,000,000 —:135,000,000 
VI. 75,000 580,000,000 — 375,000,000 + ~—-:105,000,000 

VII. 250,000 675,000,000 «575,000,000 + —- 100,000,000 

Vill. 850,000 850,000,000 722,500,000 127,500,000 
IX. 2,500,000 1,000,000,000 950,000,000 50,000,000 
X. 13,672,000 4,101,600,000 3,896,520,000 205,080,000 





. | 17,392,050 $8,568,350,000 $7,212,020,000 $1,366,330,000 











The incidence of taxation is now to be considered. The 
gross expense of the people’s living has been estimated, as 
above, at $7,212,000,000 for the year. Taxation is now dis- 
tributed nearly pro rata upon this. The whole burden of 
taxation, including its intended and unintended effects, has 
been shown to be $1,350,000,000. This is equal to 18 7-10 
per cent. on expenses. As the total savings, before taxes are 
deducted, would amount to $2,700,000,000, the ultimate bur- 
den imposed by taxation and its effects is 50 per cent. of all 
the national savings. 

But, while this is the average, that average is based on a 
vast disproportion of burdens. The tax of 18 7-10 per cent. 
upon expenses means a tax of less than 4 per cent. upon the 
easy savings of the richest class, but of 78 per cent. upon the 
hard savings of the poorer class. 

This will appear by the next table; in which are given: 

1. The annual expenses of each class ; 

2. The tax burden at 187-10 per cent. on such expenses ; 
and 

3. The savings which each class could make, with no 
greater self-denial than at present, if it were relieved from 
all taxation. 
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The general effect of this inequality of taxation will be 
better understood by dividing the community into three 
classes, as is done in other countries, calling them the rich, 
the middle, and the laboring classes. 

Under the present system of taxation, the stored-up wealth 
of the community is annually divided about as follows : 


ANNUAL ACCUMULATIONS. 


Class. Persons. Accumulations. 
(ee 120,000 $873,750,000 
Middle. . . .. , . . 1,100,000 227,500,000 
Labering . . . . . . . 16,172,000 255,000,000 


Total . . . . . « 17,892,000  $1,856,330,000 


* 


If these calculations are at all correct, they demonstrate 
that fully half of the accumulated wealth of the country was, 
in 1880, passing into the hands of less than 27,000 persons, 
and three fifths of it into the hands of less than 75,000 
persons. 

But, it will be asked, is this the result of indirect tax- 
ation? Certainly it is. If taxation were direct and exactly 
equal, the annual savings of each class should bear the same 
proportion to each other after taxation that they did before. 
Taxation, in short, should at least not make the poor rela- 
tively poorer than the richer classes. Let us see, then, how 
the case would stand, if there were no taxes, no bounties, and 
no favoritism. 


NATURAL SAVINGS, 1880. 


Class, Persons. Untaxed Savings. 
ae 6 ee Ow eS 120,000 $1,073,466,000 
Middle. . . . .. . . 1,100,000 470,132,500 
Laboring . . . . . . . 16,172,000 1,161,379,240 





Total . . . . . « 17,892,000 $2,704,977,740 





On this basis, it will be seen the laboring masses would 
gain forty-three per cent. of all the wealth instead of less 
than nineteen per cent, as at present; while the middle and 
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laboring classes together would gain sixty per cent. instead 
of thirty-six per cent. 

But upon what principle of equity or economic science 
ought the masses of men, whose incomes fall below $400 to a 
family, to be taxed at all? Why should not taxation fall 
upon property instead of labor? Why should it be taken out 
of the means necessary to a bare living? It is idle to say 
that taxation of labor promotes economical government. It 
never has done so, and it never will. Indirect taxes are 
maintained for the very purpose of convincing the vast 
majority that they are not taxed and that they have no in- 
terest in economical and prudent government. It is absurd 
to contend that they must be maintained, in order to secure 
the votes of the majority for good and cheap government, 
when their chief object is to prevent these voters from feeling 
any personal interest in that question. 

Under direct taxation, the tax burden of the American 
people would have fallen, in 1880, from over $1,350,000,000 
to less than $600,000,000; because that sum would have 
paid for all the cost of government. Production would have 
increased at least twenty-five per cent. The national savings 
would have increased far more. The laboring masses could 
have saved $1,200,000,000, instead of $250,000,000. But all 
this is just as true now. The abolition of crooked taxation 
to-day would diminish our burdens more than half. It would 
multiply the savings of the masses more than threefold, while 
allowing them to spend much more than they do now. The 
rich would continue to grow richer, as it is desirable that 
they should; but the poor would rapidly become compara- 
tively rich. Many reforms are needed in this favored 
republic. But none can compare in importance or in far- 
reaching effects with this: Let crooked taxation be utterly 
destroyed ! 
































CONCERNING A PSYCHIC MEDIUM IN 
HYPNOTISM. 


BY R. OSGOOD MASON, A. M., M. D. 


Ir is not the purpose of this paper to recount the history 
nor to discuss the ordinary phenomena of ,hypnotism. Its 
history from the time when, under a different name, it first 
came into notice a hundred years ago, is known, and is not 
widely different from that of many other important dis- 
coveries; nor are the truth and genuineness of its ordinary 
phenomena any longer matters of doubt; they are, at length, 
admitted by all who intelligently interest themselves in their 
study. Still wide differences of opinion exist, and warm 
discussions occur concerning methods and concerning theories 
which relate to the essential nature of hypnotism and its more 
rare phenomena. Regarding the production of the hypnotic 
condition, a broad view of the facts tends to the following 
conclusions. 

First. The condition occurs spontaneously and in persons 
in ordinary health. 

Second. It occurs in disease, as in hysteria and some 
forms of fever, and it is sometimes caused by severe injury to 
the nervous system as the result of severe accidents. 

Third. It is self-induced — some persons being able to 
go into the condition voluntarily and almost at will. 

Fourth. It was produced by the mesmerists by means of 
passes, soothing manipulations, the imposition of hands, and 
by mental effort. 

Fifth. It is produced by abstraction, expectant attention, 
and gazing at a bright object, accompanied or not by sug- 
gestion. 

Sixth. It is produced in hysterical patients by the 
“massive stimulation” of the concealed and suddenly 
sounded gong, or by the sudden display of the electric 
light. 

Seventh. It is produced by suggestion. 
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Then there are the * monotonous stimulation” of regularly 
repeated sounds, as, for example, the ticking of a watch; the 
“local stimulation” of certain points of the body called 
*«« hypnogenous zones ;” and, in addition to all these methods, 
we have constantly presented to us in the various journals, 
both professional and secular, most particular directions for in- 
ducing the condition by means of various manceuvres which are 
supposed to be both useful and original. It is a notable fact, 
however, that the condition itself, whether automatic, mes- 
meric, hypnotic, or produced by any one of the score of 
different possible methods is essentially and substantially the 
same. 

Another notable fact is this; that however existing, or by 
whatever method produced, certain phenomena are likely to 
occur spontaneously and without any interference whatever 
by an operator; nevertheless, in ordef that special phenomena 
may with uniformity or certainty be produced artificially or be 
moditied when they arise spontaneously, it is necessary that a 
second person should come into a certain mental communication 
with the hypnotic subject, different from that existing between 
the subject and other persons about him. This special power 
of communication has been named rapport, or the relation- 
ship existing between the hypnotic subject and the person 
who influences or hypnotizes him. This peculiar relationship, 
while one of the most subtle and important, is at the same 
time one of the least studied and least understood subjects 
connected with hypnotism. 

Bernheim and the Nancy school distinctively, while acce pt- 
ing a hypnotic influence which they do not characterize, and 
a rapport or relationship which they recognize and name, but 
do not describe nor define, make suggestion the all-powerful 
agent in producing both the condition and phenomena of 
hypnotism; and ina milder form the same dogma is held 
with individual exceptions by the whole modern school of 
hypnotism. 

There are facts, however, which tend to show the insuffi- 
ciency of suggestion to cover the ground, and which point 
to some other definite influence as efficient in hypnotic proc- 
esses can little more than catalogue these facts. 

First. Infants, and even animals, such as fowls, frogs, ser- 
pents, the vertebrate fishes, and even crayfish and shrimp,— 
creatures of so low organization that the supposition that they 
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are acted upon by suggestion is, to most minds, absurd, can 
all be hypnotized, becoming by that process anesthetic and 
insensible. This was done by Czermak in 1878, by Preyer 
in 1878, and by Professor Danilewski and others, within the 
past two years. 

Second. The hypnotic sleep, on the supposition that it is 
suggested, should be of such a kind, and only such as the 
person who receives the suggestion has knowledge of, namely, 
normal sleep. But the sleep or condition actually induced is 
often accompanied by such phenomena as inability to open 
the eyes, though perfectly conscious and anxious to do so, and 
also by anesthesia and catalepsy,— conditions quite foreign 
to sleep, such as the subject has experience of, and quite 
unknown to him in any manner. 

Third. Some persons can be hypnotized when suggestion 
or any thought of sleep is carefully excluded, and they are 
led to believe that some other effect and not sleep is desired ; 
and certainly in the sudden and violent methods sometimes 
practised at the Salpétriére, little time is afforded for 
suggestion, 

Fourth. Some one person can operate successfully upon a 
certain subject, while another person can produce no effect 
upon the same subject. 

Fifth. If A only can hypnotize B, or can come into rap- 
port with him, then usually A alone can awaken B, and 
return him to his normal condition. 

Such are a few of the facts which suggestion, in any ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, does not account for. 

Another class of facts and experiments illustrates still 
more clearly the insufficiency of suggestion, and also illus- 
trates the peculiar relationship which exists between the 
subject and the operator. Before entering upon the examina- 
tion of these facts, however, I wish to say a word relative to 
the character of the evidence which I shall adduce. 

In 1882 there was formed in London an association of 
scientific and literary persons — physicians, professors in 
scientific institutions, members of learned societies, members 
of parliament, etc., under the name of “The Society for 
Psychical Research.” Amongst those so associated were 
Professor Henry Sedgwick, President of the Society, W. F. 
Barrett, F. R. 5. E., Professor of Physics in the Royal College 
of Science for Ireland, Prof. Balfour Stewart, LL. D., F. R. 
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S., A. T. Myers, M. D., F. W. H. Myers, M. A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. Secretary of the Society, 
and Edmund Gurney, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, one of the most prominent literary workers in the 
Society. I mention these names because they are associated 
with the reports from which I shall derive some of the facts 
to which I may refer. I wish to add one more statement. In 
August, 1889, there assembled in Paris a body of represen- 
tative men, eminent in psychological study, under the name 
of «* The International Congress of Experimental Psychology.” 
The Congress was convened under the presidency of Professor 
Charcot although his health did not admit of his being 
present. Delegates were there from almost every civilized 
nation in the world, amongst whom were Professor Ribot, who 
presided in place of Professor Charcot, Professors Richet, 
Bernheim, Binet, Delboeuf, Pierre, and Jules Janet, Forel, 
and Danilewsky. Professors James and Jastrow were present 
from the United States, and Prof. Sedgwick, Dr. Myers, and 
Mr. FP. W. H. Myers, and others, were the English represen- 
tatives of the Society for Psychical Research. 

Prof. Charles Richet, the Secretary, in laying out the work 
for the Congress, made mention of the work accomplished by 
the English Society for Psychical Research, and especially of 
that done by Mr. Edmund Gurney, “ whose premature death,” 
he said, “science deplores.” 

It was before this body of men that reports were read and 
discussed based upon some of the same facts and experiments 
as those which I here present. 

The first experiments described will be those relating to 
Community of Sensation between subject and operator; that 
is, where substances tasted or pains felt by the operator are 
perceived by the subject. First experiment, selected from 
Mr. Gurney’s report, was observed by himself and Dr. 
Myers,— subject, Mr. C., operator, Mr. S. There was no 
contact between them. C. was in the hynotic state, and was 
not informed beforehand of the nature of the experiment. 
The operator stood behind the subject, and Mr. Gurney 
standing behind the operator handed him the different sub- 
stances, and he placed them in his mouth. First, salt was 
placed in the operator’s mouth; the subject, C., instantly and 
loudly exclaimed, « What’s that salt stuff?” Sugar was 
then given. C. replies, ‘Sweeter; not so bad as before.” 
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Citric acid given. C. replies, * Bitter; something worse ; 
reminds me a little of Cayenne — sweety.” <A_ raspberry 
drop. Reply, “ A sweetish taste like sugar.” Salt given 
again. Reply, «I told you I liked sweet things, not salt; 
such a mixture!” Powdered ginger. Reply, ** Hot; dries 
up your mouth—reminds me of mustard.” Sugar was 
given again. Reply, “A little better — a sweetish taste.” 
A variety of other substances were tasted with similar 
results, the last being vinegar, when the subject had sunk 
into a deeper hypnotic sleep and made no reply. 

As a second experiment I will introduce some remarks 
made by Dr. William A. Hammond, at Washington. Dr. 
Hammond said: “A most remarkable fact is that some 
few subjects of hypnotism experience sensations from im- 
pressions made upon the hypnotizer. Thus there is a subject 
on whom I sometimes operate whom I can shut up in a 
room with an observer, while I go into another closed room 
ata distance of a hundred feet or more with another observer. 
This one, for instance, scratches my hand .with a pin, and 
instantly the hypnotized subject rubs his corresponding hand, 
and says, ‘Don’t scratch my hand so’; or my hair is pulled, 
and immediately he puts his hand to his head, and says, 
‘Don’t pull my hair’; and so on feeling every sensation 
that I experience.” 

Dr. Hammond has since assured me that the above re- 
marks were correctly quoted and that he had often repeated 
the experiment in the presence of many of the most intelli- 
gent and distinguished people in Washington. 

The second class of experiments to which I would call 
attention relates to the subject of hypnotizing at a distance, 
or Telepathic Hypnotism. The following experiments, by 
Professor Pierre Janet, of Havre, in conjunction with Dr. 
Gibert, one of the most distinguished physicians of the 
same city, were first reported by Prof. Janet, in the Revu 
Philosophique. 

The subject, Madame B., was a marked example of close 
rapport with her hypnotizer. While in the deep sleep and 
perfectly insensible to ordinary stimuli, contact or proximity 
of her hypnotizer’s hand caused contractures which a light 
touch from him would also remove. No one else could 
produce the slightest effect. After about ten minutes in 
this deep trance, she usually passed into the alert or 
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somnambulic stage, from which no one but the operator 
could rouse her. Hypnotization was difficult or impossible 
unless the operator concentrated his thoughts upon the 
desired result, but by simply willing, without passes or any 
physical means whatever, the hypnotic condition was easily 
induced. 

Various experiments in simply willing post hypnotic acts 
without suggestion through any of the ordinary channels of 
sensation were also perfectly successful. Dr. Gibert then 
made three experiments in putting the subject to sleep when 
she was in another street or part of the town distant from the 
operator, and at a time fixed by a third person; the experi- 
ment being wholly unsuspected by the subject. 

On two of these occasions a few minutes after the willing 
of sleep by Dr. Gibert, Prof. Janet found the subject in a 
deep trance from which her hypnotizer only could rouse her. 
In the third experiment the subject experienced the hypnotic 
influence and desire to sleep but resisted it and kept herself 
awake by putting her hands in cold water. 

During a second series of experiments made with the same 
subject several members of the Society for Psychical 
Research were present. 

Apart from experiments made in the same or in an 
adjoining room, twenty-one trials were made when the sub- 
ject was at distances varying from one half to three fourths 
of a mile from her hypnotizer. Of these twenty-one experi- 
ments, six were reckoned as failures or only partial successes ; 
there remained then fifteen perfect successes in which the 
subject, Madame B., was found entranced fifteen minutes 
after the willing or mental suggestion. 

Another series of experiments was made by Dr. Héricourt, 
one of Dr. Richet’s coadjutors. Subject, Madame D. Ordi- 
nary physical processes without fixing the mind upon the 
desired result were entirely ineffectual. The experiments 
included the gradual extension of the distance through which 
the willing power was efficient, first to another room and 
then to another street and a distant part of the city. One 
day, while attempting to hypnotize her in another street three 
hundred yards distant, at three o’clock Pp. M., he was suddenly 
called away to attend a patient, and forgot all about his hyp- 
notic subject. Afterwards he remembered that he was to meet 
her at half-past four and went to keep his appointment; but 
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not finding her he thought possibly the experiment which 
had been interrupted might, after all, have proved successful. 
Upon this supposition, at five o’clock he willed her to 
wake. 

That evening, without being questioned at all, she gave this 
account of herself: At three Pp. M. she was overcome by an 
irresistible desire to sleep; a most unusual thing for her at 
that hour. She went into an adjoining room, fell insensible 
upon a sofa, where she was afterwards found by her servant, 
cold and motionless, as if dead. Attempts on the part of 
the servant to rouse her were ineffectual, but gave her 
distress. She woke spontaneously and free from pain at five 
o'clock. 

The class of experiments which I will next present relates to 


THOUGHT—TRANSFERENCE. 


A series of experiments were made relating to this subject 
by Mr. Malcom Guthrie and James Birchall, Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
and are included in the reports of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

The experiments were made with persons who were found 
to be sensitive, but without hypnotization and without con- 
tact. 

The subject or percipient being out of the room, some 
article was produced and carefully examined by the operator 
or agent and those engaged in the experiment. The percipi- 
ent then being re-admitted, blindfolded, and isolated, she was 
asked to name the object examined. For example, a ladies’ 
purse with bright metallic frame and steel bar handle above 
was thus described: “It is something not quite square. 
Something bright in the middle. It’s a purse; there is some- 
thing very bright at the top.” 

A watch chain worn by one of the gentlemen, examined 
and concealed, was thus described: “It is a chain, a watch 
chain, hanging from the pocket like this,” making a curve in 
the air with her hand similar to that formed by the chain. 
Imaginary objects thought of by the company, or by the 
agent or operator alone, were named and described ; and names, 
both real and fanciful were given. Numbers were theught 
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of and rightly named. Diagrams were used in the following 
manner. 

The percipient being blindfolded is seated at a table with 
his back to the operator, without contact and in perfect silence. 
A diagram drawn by a third person is then shown to the 
operator who looks at it steadily, in silence and with con- 
centrated attention. The impression of the diagram received 
by the operator is gradually perceived by the subject, who 
after a time, varying from a few seconds to one or two minutes, 
declares himself ready. The bandage is then removed from 
his eyes, and he draws the impression which came to his mind 
while blindfolded. The following diagrams are from draw- 
ings and reproductions actually made in the manner here 


described : — 


No. 1, ORIGINAL DRAWING. No. 1, REPRODUCTION. 
No. 2, Orn1GINAL DRAWING. No. 2, REPRODUCTION. 
No. 3, ORIGINAL DRAWING. No. 3, REPRODUCTION. 


There are two more classes of experiments to which I wish 
briefly to refer. 

First. Experiments made by Charcot at the Salpétriére 
where a hemiplegic, hysterical patient was placed on one 
side of a screen and a hypnotized subject on the other, neither 
knowing of the presence of the other. In one or two minutes 
the hypnotized subject had acquired the hemiplegia and the 
other was free from it. Daily repetition of the experiment 
for four or five days resulted in the cure of the original hemi- 
plegic patient. Other similar cases were also successful. 
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Second. Experiments where, under strict conditions, a 
hypnotic subject, sensitive but in his normal state, was able to 
detect amongst many similar objects, as, for instance, a set of 
books of ten volumes, the one over which his hypnotizer had 
simply made passes without contact. 

It is evident that we have before us a series of facts and 
experiments of no ordinary character and of no ordinary 
importance in their bearing upon the study of psychology. 
What deductions can be fairly drawn from them, or to what 
conclusions do they fairly lead? 

From the statements introduced at the commencement of 
this paper, it may fairly be inferred, first, that suggestion in 
any ordinary acceptation of the term does not cover the field 
of observed facts in regard to the production of the hypnotic 
condition, but while they do not invalidate the theory that 
suggestion is an agent in the production of this condition, 
they show that it is also produced by other means and under 
circumstances where suggestion is excluded. 

A second inference is, that the method by which the 
hypnotic condition is secured is not important; but that in 
the production of the various phenomena of induced hyp- 
notism the condition of rapport or relationship between sub- 
ject and hypnotizer is essential. Before proceeding to make 
the deductions which the experiments afterwards described 
seem to warrant, it is proper to point out definitely the bear- 
ing which these experiments have upon the three principal 
subjects to which they relate, namely, Thought-transference, 
Telepathy, or the production of definite effects at a distance 
by willing, and Community of Sensation between the hyp- 
notice subject and the hypnotizer. 

By recurring to these experiments, it will be noticed that 
each of these subjects involves the transmission of impressions 
or sensations from one person to another by some other means 
than through the recognized channels of sensation. For if 
the agent or operator look steadily at a diagram, as, for 
instance, a triangle with a circle in the centre, and if blind- 
folded, without contact with the agent or any other person, 
and in perfect silence, the percipient, either hypnotized or un- 
hypnotized, receive a distinct mental impression or picture 
of the same figure, and is able to reproduce it by drawing, 
and if this occur time after time with difficult or unusual 
figures, there is reason to suppose that the idea or mental 
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picture of the triangle or other figures is conveyed from 
agent to percipient in some other manner than by the recog- 
nized channels of sensation. 

So, also, if under test conditions the hypnotizer, when at a 
distance of half a mile from his subject, simply by willing, 
causes that subject to go into the hypnotic sleep, does this at 
unusual and unexpected times designated by a third person, 
there is reason to believe that the idea of sleep, or some 
influence causing sleep, is conveyed from the operator to the 
subject otherwise than by the ordinary, recognized channels 
of sense communication. Furthermore, if when the hypno- 
tized subject and hypnotizer are placed in separate, closed 
rooms in parts of a large house, widely separated from each 
other, the subject tastes the sugar or the salt which is placed 
upon his hypnotizer’s tongue, or feels in his own right ear 
the pinch which is administered to the right ear of his hypno- 
tizer, there is reason to conclude that sensation is conveyed 
from the operator to the subject by some other means than 
through the recognized channels of sensation. 

The facts and experiments relating to each of these sup- 
posed cases are numerous ; I have presented a few of them. 
They were observed by men of intelligence and education, 
and with special training fitting them for their work; they 
have been repeated time after time, and reported to and dis- 
cussed by scientific bodies specially interested in such phe- 
nomena, and specially informed regarding them. And while 
they do not as yet claim to place the theories to which they 
relate beyond all possible doubt, they do render the proba- 
bilities that sensations, perceptions, and ideas are conveyed 
from operator to subject otherwise than by the ordinary 
channels of sensation simply overwhelming, and render the 
conclusion that sensations and perceptions are so conveyed 
almost irresistible. 

So much being granted, are their grounds furnished either 
by analogy or facts upon which to base a judgment as to 
what this unusual or supersensuous mode of communication 
may be? First of analogous facts in nature. 

When the beaten drum puts the adjacent atmosphere into 
vibrations which reach the percipient ear as sound, we have 
an example of sensation received from a distant source by 
means of an intervening medium. In this case the medium 
is the atmosphere ; it is altogether and without doubt physi- 
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cal; it can be examined and analyzed, and its properties 
ascertained in such a way as to satisfy the most acute and 
sceptical scientist. 

Again, an impulse starts from the sun or from far off 
Sirius, travels with tremendous speed, and impinging upon 
the prepared and sensitive retina gives the sensation of light, 
or reflected from surrounding objects gives the idea of form 
and proportion without the aid of any other sense. This 
impulse or influence or effluence comes to us through a vibratory 
medium concerning whose physical qualities we know abso- 
lutely nothing. The scientist accepts it on account of the 
sensible phenomena which he witnesses in connection with it, 
and he stimulates his imagination to the point of realizing it 
in consciousness. 

When Newton saw the apple fall he realized that a body 
was moving in space without any apparent cause ; and thence 
a grand idea and principle were evolved. Now looking a 
little way out into space we behold a whole system of worlds 
spinning about a common centre and all held as if in leading 
strings by some invisible force, and we know that that same 
force acting and reacting, regulates with mathematical pre- 
cision the behavior of each distant world and of every particle 
of matter in a universe. We call the force gravitation ; it acts 
invisibly, silently, and at immense distances; but by what 
virtue or through what medium we do not know. In electricity 
we have ai ther subtle, invisible agent, acting with incredible 
power and .wiftness, and in ways still very little known to us. 

In the permanent magnet we see an influence producing 
its silent effect through an intervening space and intervening 
substances, drawing lighter particles of steel or iron to itself 
and also imparting or transferring to them its own virtue. 

In living organisms sensation is conveyed from the periph- 
ery to the brain, and orders transmitted from the brain to 
the periphery ; we know the fact but in our satisfaction in 
the knowledge we possess of the afferent and efferent action 
of the nerves themselves we do not fully realize the swift, 
silent, mysterious messenger which flies back and forth upon 
this beautiful highway, laden with its important messages, 
When, therefore, we observe the facts described as Com- 
munity of Sensation, Telepathy, and Thought-transference, 
all involving simply effects produced by a distant cause 
through means and media with which we are not well 
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acquainted, we see abundant examples of analogous — nay, 
almost identical phenomena in nature produced through 
agencies acting at least through distances equally great and 
media equally mysterious. 

The experiments in thought-transference, telepathy, and 
community of sensation involve one of three methods of 
communication. 

First, direct transference of impressions without reference 
to media of any kind. 

Second, a vibratory medium of some sort extending at 
least between operator and subject, perhaps even pervading 
space, through which impressions are transferred. 

Third, a transmission from operator to subject of some rare 
effluence, of whatever nature it may be, ether, vital force, od, 
emanation, — something which carries with it the power of 
producing sense impressions upon the subject. 

The first of these theories, that of transference without 
medium, may be dismissed as involving suppositions at vari- 
ance with all our ideas concerning the transference of force. 
Both the other theories involve the idea of a medium, 
whether it be constant and existing without special reference 
to its actual use by subject and operator or existing as an 
attribute of living sentient beings, always in use to some 
degree and under favoring conditions producing what seems 
to us marvelous phenomena. 

Let it be admitted, then, that community of sensation, for 
instance, sometimes actually exists between the hypnotizer 
and the hypnotic subject when they are separated from each 
other in such a way that the ordinary channels of communi- 
cation cannot be used. Then there necessarily exists some 
other channel of communication between them of some eztraor- 
dinary kind by means of which sense impressions are trans- 
ferred; otherwise, salt placed upon the tongue of the operator 
alone could not be tasted by the subject, nor a pinch admin- 
istered to the operator be felt by the subject. 

If, then, community of sensation actually exist, and a 
means of communication other than that through the recog- 
nized channels of sense communication be necessary, it should 
at least have a designation and a name; and as this means 
of communication, in accordance with analogy, is in the 
nature of a medium, whatever its character and whatever its 
mode of action, I would propose that it be named 
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THE PSYCHIC MEDIUM. 


To dogmatize concerning the nature of this psychic medium 
were at present unprofitable and unwise; but to accept 
provisionally facts which seem to be established by carefully 
conducted experiments, to invite further experiment and to 
form theories which bring the new facts into harmony with 
already fully established facts, this is a legitimate method 
of scientific work. 

Admitting, then, the existence of a psychic medium, glance 
a moment at its applicability to various problems and facts 
which have hitherto refused to be solved or to fall into line 
with other established facts in accordance with any accepted 
theory. 

First. It furnishes the needed medium by means of which 
impressions pass from agent to percipient in thought trans- 
ference in the normal state. 

Second. It constitutes the rapport or relationship existing 
between the hypnotic subject and the hypnotizer. 

Third. It is the medium through which the sensitive 
subject recognizes amongst many similar objects, the one over 
which the operator who is accustomed to hypnotize him has 
simply made passes without contact. 

Fourth. It isthe medium by which community of sensa- 
tion is established between hypnotizer and subject. 

Fifth. It is the medium by which hypnotic sleep is induced 
and hypnotic suggestions are realized through distances 
far too great to allow suggestion to reach even the most 
sensitive subject by any of the ordinary channels of sense 
communication. 

Sixth. ~* furnishes the means, generally, by which that 
potent facto: in hypnotism, namely, suggestion, can be taken 
from a field more marvellous than any supernaturalism, and 
brought within a field where reasonable study can be applied 
to it. 

Seventh. In its widest sense, it is the medium of influ- 
ence which manifests itself throughout the world of organic 
life, from the simple cell to reasoning man; from diatom to 
prince, philosopher, or poet; the medium through which qual- 
ities are perceived, opinions formed, and loves established, 
independent of knowledge gained by ordinary sense perceptions 
or any process of reasoning. It is the medium of intuition. 
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A medium or agent fulfilling so many important missions, 
one so necessary to the understanding of so many occult 
phenomena, is at least entitled to recognition, a name, and 
careful scientific study. 

What is its future? Charcot and the schools at Salpétriére 
took for a fundamental idea the pathological nature of the 
hypnotic state. The experimental methods used were for the 
most part hard and mechanical ; the deductions made were 
from a narrow range of facts; but an important work was 
accomplished. The great name of Charcot, scarcely less 
than his important work, placed the main facts connected 
with the hypnotic state upon a scientific basis and invited 
the study of the scientific world. 

The Nancy School, with Bernheim as its powerful expo- 
nent, assumed the physiological nature of hypnotism. Its 
methods were gentle and therapeutic ; its deductions were 
made from a larger range of facts; its results were most im- 
portant. It established the immense power of suggestion 
and it attracted the whole scientific world by the fascination 
of its teachings and the wonderful and brilliant results of its 
experiments. It has eclipsed the glories of the Salpétriére. 

But a grave doubt is springing up in the minds of careful 
and thoughtful observers regarding the universal application 
of suggestion as claimed by the Nancy School. The coming 
school will modify materially the present teaching on that 
subject. It will take for its fundamental idea the reality 
of a psychic medium, or a psychic force ; it will generalize 
from a still wider field of facts and experiments, and it will 
show an extent of application and a brilliancy of results 
which in its turn will dim the splendor of its great pre- 
decessor. I do not at present assume to point out the exact 
eourse upon which this principle will lead, but to those who 
are interesting themselves in the New Psychology with its 
experimental methods, I desire to express my firm convic- 
tion that no more fruitful field of investigation is at present 
open to the student, than that which has been here im- 
perfectly outlined; and I am well assured that those who 
there diligently seek will joyfully discover that * Truth lies 
that way.” 














BUDDHISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH. D. 


In the January number of THE ARENA, Dr. Felix L. 
Oswald gives us, under the startling title, “Was Christ a 
Buddhist ?” a very bold, ingenious, and plausible argument 
in proof (not of the foregoing proposition, which is a thesis 
appearing only in the title, not the text, but) that the New 
Testament was of East Indian origin. This, however, is 
startling enough. In support of it, twenty traditional 
analogies and a large number of dogmatic and ceremonial 
observances are adduced ; and it is argued that as Buddhism 
came upon the stage of history four hundred years before 
Christianity, there can be no question but what the Gospel 
accounts were derived from Buddhism; and it is hinted that 
only ecclesiastical bias or ignorance of Oriental religions can 
account for such suppression of the truth, as a denial of this 
East Indian origin of the New Testament. 

As one who has made a pretty careful study of Buddhism, 
and who is willing to admit the existence of certain legendary 
elements and pagan influences in the New Testament, I 
yet wish, in the name of sound scholarship, to protest against 
Dr. Oswald’s theory and expose its fallacies. ‘Though the 
Buddhistic theory of the origin of the Gospels is new to the 
— scholars have, however, already weighed and tested it, 

as presented by Ernest de Bunsen, Arthur Lillie, Dr. Seydel, 
and others, and have found it destitute of solid foundations. 

First, the resemblances alleged by Dr. Oswald, even if 
granted, would be insufficient to prove his case. For if the 
New Testament hada Buddhist source, then the resemblances 
would have been much greater and far more thorough-going 
than they are. The differences between the Gospel and 
Buddhism run deeper and are more positive than the like- 
nesses. 
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Christianity has, as its central doctrine, the Fatherhood of 
a personal God, with whom the human soul comes into com- 
munion, and with whom it looks forward to dwell in an 
eternal life in the mansions of heaven. In Buddhism, on the 
contrary, there is no belief in a personal Supreme Being. If 
not atheistic, Buddhism is at least agnostic on this point. The 
belief in the soul, or a personal self in man, and desire for 
heaven are each branded by Buddhism as two of the chief 
fetters which a true Buddhist must break. (110 Rhys 
Davids’ Manual.) Heaven as well as earth, and personal 
consciousness and individuality, just as much as human or 
animal body, are considered impermanent and subject to 
change and decay. 

Again Christianity takes a cheerful view of life, bidding 
men rejoice, and Christ proclaims that he came that men 
might have life and have it more abundantly. Christ dis- 
courages, to be sure, over-anxiety about earthly satisfactions, 
but declares that the Heavenly Father « knoweth that ye have 
need of these things.” The world is not to be shunned, but 
to be overcome. 

Buddhism, on the contrary, is a pessimism which proclaims 
the universal reign of sorrow, and that life is an evil in 
itself, and that men ought so absolutely to extinguish all 
desires that in Nirvana, the doom of reincarnation and con- 
tinued existence may be escaped. The true Buddhist must 
withdraw from the world and live as a monk. 

Once more, Buddhism is founded upon the doctrine of 
reincarnation, and that misfortunes in the present life are 
retributions for sins in some preceding life. Yet when Jesus 
was asked, * Who did sin, this manor his parents, that he 
was born blind?” (John ix. 2), Jesus expressly denied 
the Buddhistic doctrine. 

Christianity looks upon marriage as honorable and un- 
defiled. Peter was not obliged to put away his wife. Christ 
honored weddings with his presence, and blessed the little 
children ; and Paul, John, and the Master all teach that love 
is the very culmination of the religious life. 

Buddhism, on the contrary, bids its disciples shun married 
life as if it were a burning pit of living coals; and if before 
conversion they are married, then they should abandon wife 
and children; and it teaches us that to attain the highest 
state, love, like all other feelings, should be extinguished. 
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Lastly, to bring an end to a catalogue of contrasts that 
might be indefinitely prolonged, the Buddhist disciples 
were forbidden to work in the fields, and were to get their 
food by begging ; they must avoid meat and wine. 

Christ, on the contrary, encouraged work, and Paul sup- 
ported himself by his own hands. The New Testament 
bids men be diligent in business. Jesus bought his food, not 
begged it, ate the Paschal lamb and drank wine, and Paul 
recommended it to Timothy. 

Such are a few of the many contrasts between the two 
religions. Now if Christ had been a Buddhist or the New 
Testament of Buddhistic origin, it is incredible that the 
chief doctrines of Buddhism should thus have been contra- 
dicted in the gospels and epistles, sprung from it. 

2dly. Not only is it true that in general, the resem- 
blances between the two religions are much less than the 
differences, but even in the particular cases of alleged 
analogy, cited by Dr. Oswald, careful investigation shows 
that the coincidence is a superficial and exaggerated one. 
Take as tests, the four most striking cases of all, — those 
most often adduced, numbered 1, 8, 13, 14, by Dr. Oswald, 
and it will be seen that there is quite as much difference as 
likeness. 

Dr. Oswald’s first and strongest card among these tradi- 
tional analogies is that (No.1) “ Both Buddha and Christ 
were of royal lineage and born of a mother who, though 
married, was still a virgin.” 

Now, Prof. Oldenberg (p. 99) has shown that in the older 
tradition the Buddha’s father was only a wealthy land- 
owner; and Jesus had no royal rank, only a very distant 
descent from David and was merely a carpenter’s son. As to 
the birth of both from a virgin, this was nel true of Buddha, 
according to any early or good authority. 

In the most reliable of the lives of Buddha known in 
China, the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, dating from 420 A. D., it is 
expressly said that the king was his father. “So now, the 
king, having begotten a royal prince,” etc. (ch. i.143.) In the 
Lalita Vistara it is taught very distinctly that Buddha’s 
mother lived with her husband as his wife, in ordinary marital 
relations, for many years, only childless, until the conception 
of Buddha. So in Wong-puh’s life of Buddha it is expressly 
said that Suddhadana was selected as Buddha’s father by the 
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heavenly powers. (Beal’s Buddhism p. 131.) Csoma_ Korisi, 
the Thibetan scholar, says that he “does not find in the 
Thibetan books any mention of that virginity of Maya upon 
which the Mongolian accounts lay so much stress,” and Prof. 
Rhys Davids clinches this nail still firmer by his own state- 
ment that Korisi’s reference to a belief of the later Mon- 
golian Buddhists, that Maya was a virgin, “has not been 
confirmed.” (Buddhism p. 183.) Thus collapses analogy 
No. 1. 

Dr. Oswald’s eighth analogy in a similar way, quite disap- 
pears when we look at the original account and see that in 
the Abhinishkramana Sutra, to which we are referred, this 
fear of the King of Magadha took place when Buddha was 
over twenty years old,— not before the birth of the child, as 
with Herod; and secondly, that there was no proposal to 
exterminate any one else than the youth himself; and thirdly, 
that the proposal to destroy the young man was not ac cepted, 
but rejected by the king. How much of this analogy is 
thus really left ? 

So in Dr. Oswald’s thirteenth analogy, again, Buddha’s bath 
in the river is no religious baptism, but the daily oriental 
washing, and no more to be compared with John’s baptism of 
Jesus than the legend of the shower of flowers, dropped by 
the divas, is to be likened to the descent of the Holy Spirit 

s a dove. 

It is the same, once more with No. 14, in which 
Dr. Oswald likens Buddha’s temptation to that of Jesus, as 
a temptation of offers of wealth and earthly glory, repelled 
by quoting passages from the Vedas. His authority must be 
a very late and unreliable one, for in the earlier accounts, 
such as the Maha-para-nibbana Sutta, the temptation de- 
scribed is that of entering Nirvana before he had published 
his doctrine to the world. In most of the later accounts, as 
in the Lalita Vistara,, and the account of Wong-Puh, it is the 
pleasures of voluptuousness and female charms that are resisted. 

Thus we might go through almost the whole list of alleged 
analogies, if we had time, and show that on examination, 
there are discrepancies in every case quite or even more 
noticeable and essential than the resemblances. 

3d. The date when the Buddhistic narratives on which Dr. 
Oswald relies were written is quite too late to sustain his 
argument. 
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Dr. Oswald tells us that not one of the early fathers be- 
fore Irenzus quotes a single passage of the New Testament 
in its present form; and that there is no doubt that all the 
essential doctrines and traditions of Buddhism were recorded 
before the subversion of the Persian Empire, and therefore he 
assumes that these analogies between Christianity and Buddh- 
ism prove that the New Testament is of Buddhistic origin. 

Now, it would be easy to show, what all reputable New 
Testament critics admit, that Matthew, Mark, and Luke were 
in existence by 100 A. D. But I am contented to take as the 
basis of argument what Dr. Oswald admits, that our Gospels 
were in existence in their present form in the time of Irenzeus, 
177 A. D.; and I reply that it cannot be shown, even on this 
basis, that the Buddhist traditions (from which the parallels 
that have been made so much of, are drawn) are earlier than 
our Christian Gospels. 

Omitting from the argument analogies Nos. 7 and 12, 
and their authorities, inasmuch as the fact of Buddha’s 
fasting in the desert (No. 12) and that a prophet pre- 
dicts Buddha’s mission to save the world, are both of 
them too natural coincidences to weigh anything in the 
argument,— omitting, I say, these two coincidences and their 
authorities out of the twenty he has given —then, every 
other Buddhist document that Dr. Oswald cites in support 
of his parallelisms, is of later date than Ireneus. 

Dr. Oswald’s chief authority is the Rgya-Cher-rol-pan 
which he cites seven times, and which probably is the source 
from which the many other analogies, for which no authority 
is cited, have been drawn. Now what is the Rgya-Cher-rol- 
pan? Itis the Thibetan version of the Lalita Vistara. M. 
Foucaux, who translated the Thibetan version into French, 
assigns this to the middle of the Sixth Century A. D. The 
Sanskrit text, called the Lalita Vistara, is somewhat older, 
but just how much older is admitted to be quite uncertain. 
Prof. Rhys Davids says (p. 197, Hibbert Lectures) it is ** the 
work of a Buddhist poet who lived somewhere between 600 
and 1000 years after the birth of Buddha; and that birth, Prof. 
Davids dates about 500 B.C. Foucaux has assigned the 
Sanskrit original to Kanishka’s council about the beginning 
of the Christian era, but Prof. Davids says “without any evidence 
whatever.” It is a work full of extravagant poetical fictions, 
and “as evidence of what early Buddhism was, is of about the 
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same value as some medieval poem would be, of the real 
facts of the Gospel history.” (p. 197, Davids’ Hibbert Lec- 
tures. ) 

So much for Dr. Oswald s chief authority. His others are 
not better. Lefmann, quoted for the “ Star in the East,” is a 
German translation of this same Lalita Vistara, from the 
Sanskrit text. As to the Abhinish kramana Sutra, Professor 
Davids says, the date of the Sanskrit is unknown. The 
translation into Chinese (by which it is known in Europe 
through Samuel Beal’s translation of that into English), was 
made in the sixth century A. D. 

The Buddhist Birth Stories, quoted in No. 17, is dated by 
Professor Davids, as written in Ceylon about the middle of 
the fifth century of our era. (p. 13, Manual of Buddhism.) 
The Lotus, cited in No. 5, is still later. 

The Dhammapadam cited in No. 14 is not the well-known 

Sanskrit work, where no such account is given, but is the 
so-called Chinese Dhammapadam (though Dr. Oswald seems 
himself to be ignorant of it), and this Chinese work, with a 
similar title, was written, says Professor Davids, several cen- 
turies later. There is no proof that it is earlier than 
Irenzeus, and it is probably much later. Certainly it is later 
than the Christian era, as Buddhism was not introduced into 
China till after 62 A. D. 

The Divya Avadana of Burnouf, cited in No. 19, belongs 
to the Nepalese translations discovered by Hodgson. The 
word Avadana means legend, and it is a late account, written 
later than the sixth century of our era, as it was in that 
century when Nepal was becoming Buddhist, and the first 
Buddhist king of Thibet sent to India for holy scriptures in 
632 A. D. (Di vids’ Manual of Buddhism, p. 247.) 

The Mahayana Sutra quoted in No. 20 is also one of the 
later Sutras of the Great Vehicle, the later form of Buddhism 
which diffused. itself, after the Christian era among the 
Northern Buddhists, and in which Samuel Beal, the “great 
authority upon Chinese Buddhism, says he traces the influence 
of Christian ideas. This Sutra, says Burnouf, is not written 
in pure Sanskrit, but in a mixed dialect and a later and em- 
bellished style. It cannot be shown to be earlier than 
Irenzeus, but is probably several centuries later. 

Finally, the account of Buddhism, given by Képpen, who 
is also several times quoted, is drawn from these later Thi- 
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betan, Nepalese or Chinese Traditions, based on the Lalita 
Vistara, which, as we have seen, cannot be shown to have ex- 
isted in its present form before the sixth century A. D. 

Thus we have gone through the whole list and every docu- 
ment is later than Ireneus. 

The same flaw vitiates the whole force of Dr. Oswald's ar- 
gument drawn from the ceremonial resemblances of Thibetan 
Buddhism to Christian rites. For, as we have seen, it was 
not till the sixth century after Christ that the Thibetans be- 
came Buddhists. Thibetan Lamaism, with its peculiar doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical resemblances to Catholicism, sprang 
up about the year 1000 A. D. The creator of the first Lama- 
istic pope was Khubilai. (1259-1294 A. D.) Monier 
Williams, “ Buddhism,” 275 and 276. 

And not only has Dr. Oswald not quoted any early Buddh- 
ist narrative, containing the supernatural and romantic 
incidents of Buddha’s birth and growth (from which he 
draws his charge of plagiarism by Christianity) but there 
are no such accounts to be quoted which can be certainly dated 
hefore the Christian era. No Chinese document can possibly 
be earlier than A. D. 62 when Ming-Ti sent to India the 
embassy that first introduced Buddhism into China. The 
Burmese and Siamese works used by Spence, Hardy, Bigandet, 
and Alabaster are several centuries later than the Thibetan 
or the Chinese, ranging from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
centuries of our era. 

No narrative of Buddha’s birth and youth is mentioned in 
the list of scriptures reverenced by King Asoka (250 B. C.) 
as holy scripture (p. 225 Beal’s Manual). The oldest 
authority on Buddha’s life, dating probably from the fourth 
century B. C., the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, relates only 
Buddha’s last days, and contains none of the romantic inci- 
dents. It is evident, therefore, how unfounded is Dr. 
Oswald’s statement that “There is no doubt that all the 
essential doctrines and traditions of Buddhism were recorded 
before the subversion of the Persian Empire.” 

4th. Equally unfounded is Dr. Oswald’s next declaration 
that, “ The successors of Alexander the Great witnessed the 
invasion of Western Asia, by a zealous band of Buddhist 
missionaries,” — that is, if Dr. Oswald means by Western 
Asia what he seems to mean, and what is necessary for his 
argument, viz., the neighborhood of Judea. On the contrary, 
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we have no such evidence of literary or religious inter-com- 
munication between India and the Mediterranean countries 
as would explain the alleged derivation of the New Testa- 
ment from Buddhism. Buddhist monks may have been planted 
about the Christian era “beyond the Indus and in Baktria,’, 
but that leaves Buddhism over a thousand miles short of 
Judea. Even if a Buddhist embassador visited Athens, that 
avails little to prove that a Judean peasant, of whom it was 
said, “ How knoweth this man letters, having never learned ?” 
had any acquaintance with it, or that the Galilean fishermen 
who wrote the Gospels were familiar with the romantic 
legend of the Buddha. Dr. Oswald quotes the edict of 
Girnar, by King Asoka, as establishing the fact that this 
Buddhist king sent missionary embassies to the Yona and 
Yavana kings, Antiochus, Ptolemaus, Antigonus and Magas, 
and these kings, Dr. Oswald assumes in a parenthesis which 
he inserts, were Jonian or Greek kings. But Prof. Estlin 
Carpenter of London, an eminent authority, declares on the 
contrary that “the term Yona or Yuvana land in Pali litera- 
ture refers to Baktria and cannot be extended to the lands 
of the Mediterranean.” Also that “the inscription is too 
mutilated to throw much light on the purpose for which 
these names are introduced, and the evidence is entirely 


insufficient to suppert the idea that he had negotiated any 


treaties with these princes for the introduction of Buddhism 
into their dominions.” Prinsep, it is true, translated the 
inscriptions in such a way as to favor this interpretation. 
But “more accurate copies of the inscriptions and more 
cautious scholarship have thrown doubt on Prinsep’s render- 
ing.” (p. 980 Nineteenth Century, 1880, December.) 
Important as was the commerce between the Mediterra- 
nean and India, it was carried on through Arab _ in- 
termediaries; Europeans rarely went personally to India; 
it did not serve as a medium for the spread of ideas. How 
infrequent and barren was communication between East and 
West we may see by the complaint of Strabo in the reign of 
Augustus, a complaint which Pliny later repeated, that the 
merchants were so few and uneducated that they contributed 
nothing to the exact knowledge of the land to which they 
sailed, and in default of it, Strabo had to fall back on the 
old accounts of Megasthenes in Alexander’s time. As for 
the Roman knowledge of Hindu religion, Plutarch is still 
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content to repeat that the Indians worshipped Hercules, and 
it is not till the time of Clement of Alexandria that we get 
the very first mention of Buddha, of whom, all Clement has 
heard is, that on account of his eminent holiness, “the 
Hindus honor him as a god.” 

« The Buddhist system,” says Prof. Estlin Carpenter, « has 
not left the faintest impression on the subsequent literature 
of Christ’s nation.” 

The facts, it seems to me, then, speak most decisively and 
all sufficiently against this alleged derivation of the New 
Testament traditions from Buddhism ; but if one desires the 
verdict of a competent authority, to whom can we turn for 
judgment better than to the veteran Buddhist scholar, Prof. 
Rhys Davids? And his verdict, after carefully examining 
all the arguments with a mind quite open to conviction, he 
tells us, is that « there does not seem to me to be the slightest 
evidence of any historical connection between them.” Vol. IX, 
Sacred Books of the Easi, p. 164; also Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 151. 

5th. But perhaps it will be said, the analogies are facts 
and must be explained in some way. If the Buddhistic origin be 
rejected, is there any other probable explanation of these 

triking similarities ? 

It is both reasonable and interesting to ask this question. 
What better solution, then, can be offered? There is one 
that is urged with quite as much plausibility as the Buddh- 
istic origin of Christianity. This is the Christian origin of 
the similar features found in Buddhism. We have, as Dr. 
Kellogg has pointed out, positive and independent testimony 
to the existence of Christian churches on the Malabar coast 
by the middle of the fourth century,” a date earlier than 
that of any of the existing authorities for the legend of the 
Buddha which Dr. Oswald quotes. See Kurtz, Kirchenges- 
chichte, s. 190. 

It is also matter of undisputed history that the Nestorian 
Christians had before A. D. 500, sent forth a great many 
missionaries into Eastern and Central Asia. We have, in 
particular, the testimony of a Syriac inscription in China, 
accepted by scholars like Hue, Abel Remusat, and others, 
that the Gospel was preached in China in 636 A. D. by a 
Nestorian Christian, of the name of Clopen. In the century 
following we read of the appointment of a Nestorian patriarch 
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of Samarkand and China, showing many churches in this 
region. If the agreements between the romantic legend of 
Buddha and that of Christ are due to borrowing of the one 
from the other, we may, therefore, with quite as much 
plausibility, turn the argument round and assert that the 
Thibetan narrative, the Rgya-Cher-rol-pan, from which Dr. 
Oswald draws most of his analogies, written as it was not 
earlier that the sixth century A. D., was itself embellished and 
interpolated with incidents drawn from the New Testament. 

But this theory of a Christian origin for the similarities no 
more commends itself to impartial scholars than the theory 
of a Buddhistic origin. 

A more philosophical and more natural one should be found. 
And this is only to be found in the independent origin of the 
two, under similar intellectual, social, and religious condi- 
tions. 

In the first place, many of these similarities that have 
been made so much of, are the most natural coincidences in 
the world. Both Christ and Buddha were orientals, leaders 
of reform, preachers to the people, and in a hot country,preach- 
ing, of course, in the open air. Is it anything, then, to occa- 
sion surprise that both of them should fast, and seek solitude 
in which to pray, or take a bath, or that in both the New Tes- 
tament and the Pali Suttas there should be mention of rest 
under a fig tree ? 

They both preached on mounts or hillsides. But for open- 
air services, such as are held in hot climates, what more nat- 
ural? They both chose disciples. Do not all teachers and 
reformers? And if one, in each case deserted in the hour of 
trial to the other side, was not that also natural ? 

They both had inward struggles and temptations before 
devoting their lives to their work, and believed, or popular 
fancy believed, that it was the work of the Evil One. 
Well, so had Luther, and flung his inkstand at the Devil. 
But must we think the story derived from Buddhism, 
therefore ? 

The argument reminds one of Herr Leuenfell’s demonstra- 
tion in the * Buchholz family,” that Schiller copied Shakes- 
peare: * In Hamlet, we find the word ‘Farewell,’ and in 
Schiller’s ‘Cabale und Liebe,’ the same word, ‘ Farewell.’ 
In Hamlet, we find ‘ There comes the king,’ and in Schiller’s 
‘Jungfrau’ precisely the same words. And his Louise says 
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Oh! and Ophelia says Oh! ‘Whom can we trust nowa- 
days?’ I exclaimed in dismay. ‘Everything is false!’” 

Verily, Dr. Oswald’s “analogies” are equally conclusive! 

But can the marvellous incidents in both the life of Christ 
and that of the Buddha be regarded as similar natural coin- 
cidences? Can the supernatural birth, related of each, the 
prediction, of their coming glory, the rejoicings in heaven at 
their advent, the miracles, and signs, and wonders innumer- 
able that attended each lif2,— can these also be referred to 
natural causes and independent sources? Why not? Are 
not these just the kind of fables that popular fancy has 
always delighted to weave about all the greatest names of 
history? They are told about Buddha’s predecessors, Lao-tsee 
and Zarathushtra, just as much as about the Christ. If one 
argued as Dr. Oswald does, Buddhism must have borrowed 
them from Chinese Taoism, or the Parsee Avestas. The 
great figures of European and Syrian lands — personages 
long anterior to the Christian era — have been invested with 
these same gorgeous cloud-robes, woven by the pious imagina- 
tion. Was not Esculapius said to have healed the sick and 
raised the dead and Perseus and Hercules to have been of 
divine descent, and even the philosopher Plato, who lived in 
the full blaze of Athenian culture, reported to be of more 
than mortal birth, his mother having been warned in a dream 
by the god Apollo, that the child she would bear was his ? 
Why go so far afield as to Hindustan, for a source from 
which the legend of Christ’s supernatural birth must be 
borrowed, when the whole soil of the pagan world about 
Judea was full and bursting with these mythical seeds ? 

The secret of the curious analogies between the story of 
Buddha and the story of the Christ is an open secret. Its 
source is, first, in the homogeneity of human nature, the com- 
mon working of human faith and human imagination under 
every sky; in that same universal mythopeeic faculty which 
gives us, from the isles of Polynesia, the plains of India, and 
the mountains of South America, substantially the same fairy- 
tales and folklore. And secondly, it was due to the common 
subsoil on which both Buddhism and Christianity, after it 
went forth out of Judea into the Gentile world, developed ; 
—the soil of an older Pantheism and nature religion, in 
which the idea of hero worship and incarnations was familiar 
and popular, and where national hopes were excited by the 
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expectation of the coming of a great liberator and conqueror, 
a favorite of heaven, under whom a new and better age 
should dawn. 

All the rest followed from this initial conception, as nat- 
urally as the lily buds and blooms in the sunshine of spring. 
But if we have regard for sound scholarship and its estab- 
lished conclusions, we must admit that the stock on which 
Christianity grew was no Hindu stock; but was rooted in 
Palestine, and the sap which filled it and vitalized it, came 
first from Jewish prophecy and monotheism, and secondly, 
from Greek philosophy and the culture and legends of the 
Gentile world close about it. 





MORALITY AND ENVIRONMENT. 


BY ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 


THE relation which the environment of humanity bears 
to the human conscience, or instinct of morality, receives 
altogether too little attention, except, perhaps, when it enters 
into the discussion of the relative merits of public and 
parochial schools. Yet men: are what the surroundings of 
themselves and their ancestors make them; and the future 
citizens of this republic — those who will guard its welfare 
and direct its progress in the next century —are being 
formed now by the surroundings of their ancestors. The 
responsibility for the future advance or retrogression of 
intelligence — the responsibility for the physical and moral 
well-being of the coming race — rests on the men of to-day; 
and the greatest factor in the development or debasement 
of a race is the environment to which its component parts 
are subjected. 

Whether we believe in the sudden creation of individual 
life — a creation made perfect instantaneously with the decree 
of its being by the Deity— or in a gradual creation by 
evolution, we, yet, cannot deny the fact that all animals 
are modified in physical structure by their surroundings. 
Where animals of the same kind have practically the same 
environment, the individuals differ little from each other ; 
but let the environment of one half of such animals be 
radically changed and there will speedily follow a radical 
change in the physical structure, a modification of or depar- 
ture from the original type. Thus, the penguin and the 
ostrich are true birds and their ancestors, at one time, differed 
little, one from the other; but the ostrich made its home in 
the open desert, and the penguin has lived by the fish- 
haunted seas; and so, because their environment made it 
unnécessary for them to fly, both have lost the power of 
flight, and the ostrich has become a terrestrial, and the 
penguin an aquatic bird. The original habitat of all mam- 
mals was the dry earth, but the bat is no longer capable of 
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existing without flight, and, though the infant whale has 
rudimentary hindlegs, yet, the adult whale dies when long 
out of water. Man is an animal and subject to the same 
general laws that other animals are subject to; that portion 
of him which is used will develop according to its use, and 
that portion of him which is permitted to go unused will 
wither and finally disappear, and this, whether the part be 
brain or brawn. 

Naturalists have recognized the influence of environment, 
and have divided animals in classes according to it. The 
five recognized classes of vertebrates — fishes, amphibians, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals —are simply modifications of 
type for life in water, in shallows, on rocks and trees, in 
the air, and on the land. Not all fishes live in the water and 
swim, but most do. Not all birds fly, nor do all mammals 
live upon the land. There is no animal, known to man to- 
day, that does not show in its bones, and sinews, and brain, 
the lives led by its ancestors under different conditions of 
environment. The later-gained structures, or the later - 
gained developments of parts, may overlie and obscure the 
more ancient and fundamental ones, like the later writings 
on an old palimpsest, but all are deciphered by the skilful 
anatomist. Nor does man differ from the other animals. 
Nature has written the memoirs of thousands of ancestors, 
not only in every bone and sinew of our bodies, but also in 
the tissue and shape of our brains. The cerebrum and the 
cerebellum are legacies from our forefathers. Just as the 
bird inherits from its progenitors the instinct that teaches it 
to build its nest and fear the hawk, so does man inherit from 
his ancestors instincts of various kinds. 

These instincts are inherited memories, nothing else — 
memories of ancestral environment, of ancestral experiences. 
The blind kitten that never saw a dog will spit and put up 
its back if a dog be brought near it. The grub of the stag 
beetle, if a male, prepares for its retirement a burrow twice 
its own size to leave room for the enormous claws it will 
grow when changing from grub to beetle. The first sucking 
of the infant is another instance of inherited knowledge, an 
instinct not fully developed in the montrematre and the 
marsupial (the most primitive mammals, not extinct); for 
the young of these two orders are fed by their mothers squirt- 
ing the milk into their mouths by means of the compressor 
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muscles with which the mammary glands are furnished; and 
it is easy to understand how, from such a beginning, the 
instinct of sucking was afterwards developed in all succeed- 
ing orders of the mammalian class.* The instinct of the 
cobra in Ceylon, which bears about with it a stone which 
shines at night and so attracts the insects upon which the 
snake feeds, is another instance of inherited memory.t 

The habits of thought of our fathers and grandfathers and 
mothers and grandmothers, and of thousands of dead ances- 
tors, have so shaped and formed the brain we inherit from 
them that our earliest thoughts and actions are composite 
resultants of their thoughts and deeds — that our conscience 
and instincts at birth, are only memories inherited from 
them. 

But who can dissect the brain so as to tell exactly by what 
process we think or will? We know that the brain bids the 
hand to shut and it shuts, but we know no more. We can 
dissect the arm and learn its muscles and fibres, its bones, 
and joints, and can compare them with the bones and muscles 
of birds and beasts, monkeys and whales. The scalpel and 
microscope show us scars and partly functionless rudiments 
that are successors of organs and glands that disappeared in 
man through inactivity, though they still exist in other ani- 
mals. But the intelligence that directs, that wearies, and 
despairs, hates and loves, hopes and endeavors, no microscope 
nor dissecting knife can show us. And yet, we are not 
wholly without power to study the workings of the mind, 
though we can reason only from results which it produces. 
We can look into our own souls and ponder perception, and 
memory, and imagination, and desire, and conscience, and 
will. 

We know that, though Nature builds all living tissue from 
the egg or the seed only by the multiplication of cells, yet 
the germ in one egg does not develop into the same result as 
does the germ in another egg. Men and oysters both grow 
from eggs, but how different in power and appearance is the 
product. The egg of the Shanghai hen is like the egg of 
the Plymouth Rock hen, yet from the Shanghai’s egg is 
hatched only a Shanghai, and from the Plymouth Rock’s eggs 
come only chicks of the Plymouth Rock breed. The reason 


* See “* Anti-Darwinian ieesten, ” Forum for Sete, 1889. 
+ See H. Hensolt, Harper’s Magazine for March, 1890. 
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is that Nature obeys the law of heredity —the law that a 
likeness to the parent is reproduced by the cellular develop- 
ment of the life germ from the parent. Now, when we 
inherit from our ancestors a brain shaped and modelled like 
their own, do we inherit their thought? Is there in man’s 
fvetus brain the germ of ancestral knowledge, just as there is 
in the developing hen’s egg the germ of the Shanghai or the 
Plymouth Rock ‘nstinct? We can find the suggestion of an 
answer to this question by asking another: do we contro] our 
thought? We answer at once that thought is often involun- 
tary. 

The Rev. Charles Van Norden, in his collection of 
charming essays entitled «The Outermost Rim and Beyond,” 
speaks of involuntary thought so well that I cannot do bette: 
than to quote his words. He says :— 


Every age shows man to himself a more wonderful creation. 

. * Consider for instance that very wonderful fact noticed 
by all thoughtful men, that many of the most valuable of our 
mental results cannot be traced back to any conscious act of 
knowledge to any conscious process of reasoning. . . . There 
is a discernment of facts which apparently have not been learned, 
a divination of future contingencies, ora solution of problems, 
which seems without explanation and akin to the insight of the 
seer. . . . Thus, suddenly, will be thrown upon the mental 
canvas from some invisible stereopticon, a fact or event of which 
the mind has no conscious memory. We say to ourselves: this 
is but some figment of fancy, a fragment of some day-dream, yet 

. vivid enough to be true. And sure enough, by and 
by, it proves to have occurred. The mind, by some hidden pro- 
cess, had taken knowledge of what never came into consciousness, 
and now the fact that then had stolen into memory comes forth 
with boldness. Reasoning processes, of the most elaborate kind, 
will go on without any consciousness of them, and suddenly 
the mind has accepted conclusions which seem utterly bereft of 
premises — foundlings that no mental effort will own. Problems 
that puzzle will suddenly lose their obscurity, and there will appear 
on the mental black-board the solution clearly chalked out. 
Much of what we call insight into character, forecast of the 
future, business capacity, judgment, common sense, intuition, tact, 
and taste, is simply this automatic working of the mind. 


Dr Holmes says :— 


I question whether people who think most—that is, have the 
most conscious thought pass through their minds—necessarily do 
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, most mental work. The tree you are sticking in will be growing 
when youare sleeping. So with every new idea ina real thinker’s 
mind; it will be growing when he is least conscious of it. An 
idea in the brain is not a legend carved on a marble slab; it is 
an impression made on a living tissue, which is the seat of 
active nutritious processes. Shall the initials I carved in bark in- 
crease from year to year and shall not my recorded thought 
develop into new relations with my growing brain? 


There can be no thought without physical capacity of the 
brain to execute the brain movements of which thought is 
born. The development of the brain and the development of 
thought must keep step with one another. If there is a new 
thought, there must be some new development or arrange- 
ment of brain tissue that matches it. Our minds are 
extremely susceptible to impressions of every sort. Our 
five senses are continually teaching us something new. 
We learn from everything about us,—from what we see, 
und hear, and taste, and smell, and read. Is it possible 
then, if we read only vile books, see only filthy behavior, 
taste and smell foulness, hear only lewd talk, touch only 
what is common and unclean,—is it possible then the mind 
can learn aught else than wickedness? And if our ancestors 
4 have been living thus for generations, are not our brains 
shaped with the impress of their surroundings? Must not 
the environment of the man —the things he hears and sees ; 
the atmosphere of vice or virtue in which he lives —so con- 
trol, govern, or direct his thought as to gradually shape his 
brain, till the brain-product is in harmony with his surround- 
ings? When Nature adapts the bony framework of animals 
to their environment, will she stop short of the brain, and 
will the intellect be excepted from the operation of natural 
laws? 

Our ancestors have been for ages creating the brains we use. 
They have been forming brain convolutions and tissues that 
the present generation might reason as it does; and we are 
carrying on the process of brain development for our and 
their descendants. Our remoter ancestors could not have 
reasoned as do our brain-workers of to-day. Missionaries to 
the lower tribes of savages have found it impossible to express 
certain ideas so that they might be comprehended. Why 
have not such savages our mental ability of comprehension ? 
Why? Because of one reason and one reason only—because 
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their ancestors were not environed as our ancestors were— 
because our ancestors lived in and were part of a higher civili- 
zation than theirs. 

What is a high state of civilization? It consists of a 
knowledge of Nature’s laws and of obedience rendered to them, 
and, incidentally, of a recognition that there is a duty which 
man owes to his fellow-man; it is a state of civilization in 
which the mind has become convinced that the cardinal virtues 
of benevolence, justice, truth, purity, and obedience to order, 
are laws of Nature and must be obeyed if man would rise above 
the state of the beasts ; and it is a state of existence in which 
the environment of humanity permits and induces each man 
to be just, true, and pure. As civilization grows higher, 
morality and intelligence go hand in hand with it,— they are, 
all three, dependent one upon the other. 

The first knowledge of morality came to men when they 
began to unite into society. The social environment pointed 
to rules of action which developed into a system of morality. 
We see glimmerings of an incipient moral sense in the more 
intelligent beasts who are highly gregarious, such as horses, 
dogs, apes, and ants,— a power to suffer remorse or shame, a 
punishment for the infraction of social ordinances, a departure 
from the law of brute life which seeks only to escape a stronger 
and devour a weaker brute. Thus, Darwin tells of an ape 
that rescued a wounded comrade from within the range of 
flashing rifles; and many a man’s life has been saved by a 
horse or a dog at the cost of self-destruction. Such consci- 
entiousness is but the faintest anticipation of the moral sense 
we find in man, but it helps to trace the growth of the moral 
life and to point out, feebly indeed but still unmistakably, 
its beginnings. 

When we study the little known of man in his various 
stages of civilization, we will find that the five cardinal 
virtues have appeared first in germ only, then budded into 
life, and then developed into a more or less harmonious 
system of morality. Only a very low type of civilization 
existed among the North American Indians when the first 
Europeans arrived here. There were indeed tribes who 
acknowledged a chief, and relationship, and unity of purpose, 
and family, and property; and out of this mutual relation- 
ship, because of this social environment, arose customs and 
rules of action. Rude and imperfect treaties were made, 
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and their violators incurred opprobrium and punishment. 
‘In Mexico and Peru there was a civilization greatly advanced 
above that of other American peoples. As the environment 
of the Peruvian was far higher than that of the North 
American, we find consequently a higher morality in Peru. 
Still higher types of civilization producing higher systems 
of morality are found in ancient Egypt and in China of 
to-day. 

Dr. R. B. Fairbairn,* striving to prove that the moral 
sense of mankind is a direct, supernatural, perfected gift of 
God, is yet forced to admit : — 


The moment men are brought together into relations with 
each other and their well-being depends upon the enjoyment of 
their rights, their conceptions of the fundamental virtues becomes 
clearer and more express. 


The seat of conscience is in the brain. Our brains are as 
much like the brains of our ancestors as the plants that grow 
from seed are like the plants that bore that seed. Of course 
I do not mean that our minds would at birth show the same 
convolutions and material construction that our fathers’ and 
mothers’ brains showed at the time we were born; but if it 
were our fortune to be born of ancestry that for five or six 
generations had earned its living by honest, arduous mental 
effort, onr brains, at birth, were physically different from the 
brain of some poor child whose ancestors for an equal period 
of time were habitual criminals or English navvies. If a 
much convoluted brain is a more able brain than one but 
little convoluted, I have no doubt that at our births our 
brains had more turns and folds than that of the poor fellow 
whom I have selected for comparison. Not very many more, 
perhaps, for counting back some twenty or thirty generations, 
he might find great philosophers among his ancestors, and 
we find ignorant hinds among ours, No man can trace his 
descent, in all its ramifications, back far enough to know 
the lives of all the ancestors from whom he has inherited con- 
formation of bone or muscle. blood or brain. The ancestral 
tree which the Heralds’ College draws for you or me is in- 
. finitesmal compared with that which Nature has endowed us 
with. 








* Note, Morality. R. B. Fairbairn, p. 228. 
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But the brains we possess in childhood develop as we 
grow older; and the character of that development depends 
upon our environment. The seed cannot grow in an uncon- 
genial soil or climate, nor can those brain tissues which en- 
able us to judge correctly between right and wrong develop 
amid vile surroundings. We cannot tell what physical 
change is wrought in the brain by a life in dens of wicked- 
ness, but we do know from the actions which that brain dic- 
tates that it becomes steeped in foul thought, and sometimes 
seems incapable of willing a good deed. 

Take, for example,a boy brought up in the slums around 
Tomkins Square, in New York City. From his earliest child- 
hood he is of necessity familiar with all manner of wickedness ; 
the best dressed women of his neighborhood are fallen women ; 
the boys who have the most money to spend are those who 
lead vicious lives; the brightest house is the saloon. New 
York City is the metropolis of vice as she is of trade, and 
every vice in the long catalogue of sin has a representative 
practitioner among the varied nationalities that swarm her 
slums. Iam told by the most eminent of her Police Justices 
that there is no known vice of ancient or modern times that 
has not, some time or other, been recorded in her police court 
records as an offence committed. Can a child spend his life 
amid such environment without being, both in body and 
brain, affected by it? For a child to grow up virtuous in 
such a locality is little less than a miracle — and the day of 
miracles has passed. 

If a child is born and bred to manhood in such environment, 
he has no choice but to become wicked. He is not free to 
choose good from evil. He has no discriminating sense of 
right and wrong. His moral responsibility is nil. What 
little conscience he may have inherited is soon blunted and 
lost. He has no conscious remorse —no self contempt for 
his wickedness. He is beyond reformation; for his brain 
has been shaped by the thoughts which his environment 
necessarily engenders, until it is incapable of willing vir- 
tue — just as the feet of certain Chinesé women are put in 
clamps until they are permanently deformed and incapable 
of locomotion. 

It may be said that churches and schools give to the un- 
fortunate denizen of the slums a constant opportunity to 
‘ange himself on the side of right; but a few facts and 
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figures will show just what proportion these redeeming features 
bear to the influences which degrade. The church and the 
school are open but a few hours a day, the six thousand 
saloons are open all the time. The public libraries (some- 
times preventatives of vice, but sometimes, alas! asylums of 
it) are open about half as long as disreputable houses. There 
are not more than fifteen thousand clergymen and school 
teachers in the whole city, but there are thirty thousand 
fallen women, and only the recording angel knows how many 
vicious men. And all the while, wherever the unfortunate 
child is— whether at church or school, in the street or the 
suloon — poor food, foul air, crowding and uncleanliness, are 
‘onstantly lowering the physical formation of brain and body. 
Ask any practical philanthropist who labors in the neighbor- 
hood of Tompkins Square, and he will tell you how slight 
the chances are for children to be virtuous who grow up in 
hat atmosphere. 

But I will take anextreme case: In certain parts of India 
wolves abound and kill many children; but there are in- 
stances where the child seized by the wolf has not been 
devoured, but like the fabled Romulus and Remus has been 
\dopted into the wolf family. The Kelectie Magazine records 
in instance of this sort: — 


A British trooper passing along the bank of an Indian river 
saw 2 large female wolf leave her den, followed by three whelps 
ind a little boy. The child went on all fours, and seemed to be 
on the best possible terms with the old dam and its three foster 
brothers; and the mother seemed to guard all four with equal 
care. They went down to the river and drank, without perceiv- 
ing the trooper who sat quietly upon his horse watching them ; 
but as soon as they were about to turn back, the trooper 
attempted to secure the boy. He failed, and people were then 
collected from a neighboring village, the wolf's den was dug out, 
and the boy captured. 

He was taken to the village, but his captors had to tie him, 
for he was very restive. They tried to make him speak, but 
could get nothing from him but an angry growl. When a 
grown-up person came near him, he became alarmed and tried 
to steal away; but when a child approached, he rushed at it 
with a fierce snarl and tried to bite it. When any cooked meat 
was put before him, he turned from it in disgust; but when any 
raw meat was offered him, he seized it with avidity, put it on 
the ground under his hands, and ate it as a dog does, and with 
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evident relish. This wolf-child was afterwards sent to the Euro- 
pean officer commanding an infantry station at Sultanpoor, who 
put him under the charge of native servants. These took good 
care of him, but could never get him to speak. He was amiable, 
except when teased, and then he growled surlily. He became in 
time willing to eat anything that was thrown to him, but always 
showed a marked preference for raw flesh — once he ate half a 
lamb without apparent effort. His countenance was repulsive, 
his figure coarse; and as long as he lived he continued fond of 
jackals and other small, four-footed animals that came near him.* 


This bey was recognized by his parents shortly after his 
capture, but they refused to be burdened with his care. 
He was about nine or ten years old when he was found, and 
lived about three years afterwards. Up to the time of his 
death, he was never heard to speak, but a few minutes before 
his death, he put his hand to his head, and asked for « water.”’ 
Then almost immediately he died. 

Can it be said that this wolf-boy had a conscience, or any 
knowledge of right or wrong? Did not his environment 
prevent the growth of any? His case is stronger than the 
case of the boy reared in the city slums; but the two do 
not differ in principle. In both cases, a life of virtue, a 
knowledge of morality, was forbidden by environment. 

As I had occasion to point out some time ago, in The 
North American Review,} great cities are national plague 
spots. The towns of the nation are centres from which 
radiate the arteries of trade and intelligence, bearing the 
products, good and evil, of human intellects and human 
hands into far-away homes, and promoting the free compari- 
son and interchange of ideas, customs and habits. Evil 
and good come and go through these arteries of national 
existence. The great cities, which are the ganglionic centres 
of the nation, spread the vices which thrive luxuriantly in 
their boundaries, until their evil influence is felt in all parts 
of the land. Hence, as the skilful physician watches that 
part of his patient’s body where he knows disease is located, 
it behooves those who love their country, to closely watch 
those parts of it where evil thrives most luxuriantly ; and it 
is the right and the sind of all men tuo say to our great 


* See Eclectic, vol. xlv. pp. 370, et seq. 
t Dec., 1887, p. 687. 
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cities: “See that you let your citizens live in such a condi- 
tion of life and amid such environment that you breed no 
criminals, no idiots, and no men or women unworthy of 
citizenship.” 

The success of popular government depends upon the 
character of those exercising the duties of citizenship; 
character depends upon morality, and morality is the result 
of environment. No slave can be a good citizen, and he who 
lets vice enter into his daily life is subservient to the weigh- 
tiest slavery upon the earth. 








POPULAR LEADERS PAST AND PRESENT— 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Was Alexander Hamilton a political ideal? ‘This has 
been implied all through our first century of American his- 
tory. Professor Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, 
says, “One cannot note the disappearance of this brilliant 
figure, to Europeans the most interesting in the earlyhistory 
of the Republic, without the remark that “his countrymen 
seem to have never, either in his lifetime or afterwards, duly 
recognized his splendid gifts.” This is a mistake in more 
than one way. For, first of all, Hamilton has never been as 
interesting a figure to Europeans as either Franklin or 
Washington, and I am inclined to add Jefferson. It is a 
mistake, also, to say that Hamilton was overlooked, either in 
his life or afterward. On the contrary, he has always been 
held forward traditionally as the ideal statesman. There 
has been a glamour about his name that has been due in 
large part to the friendship existing between him and Wash- 
ington, and still more to the unfortunate circumstances sur- 
rounding his death. The prominent characters of our early 
history have been either abhorred by the past century, or 
have been idolized; Hamilton is not an exception. He 
belongs in the fortunate list of those who did not incur the 
vengeance of partisanship in Church or State. Burr, on the 
contrary, has received a good deal more than his just share 
of obloquy, and mostly for traits of character shared by 
Hamilton. Thomas Paine has suffered from the theological 
abhorrence of those whom he affronted ; and yet, it is known 
that his views were fully shared by John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson. So far as Hamilton has at all been eclipsed, it 
has been by Jefferson, for the very good reason that the 
political views of the latter were accepted by the American 
people as sounder than those of the former. 
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There are two points which should be clearly understood ; 
the first, that Hamilton’s character as a private individual was 
corrupt, and as a politician full of plots, and bitterness, and 
not always free from treachery; the second, that his views 
of government and democratic institutions were such that, 
had they secured predominance, would have been fatal to the 
Republic. At the present moment the tendencies most likely 
to work mischief are Hamiltonian. Into affairs of virtue and 
morals I do not now propose to enter. His most friendly 
biographers are unable to hide his criminal passions. One of 
them says, by way of apology fora notorious scandal, ** Drawn 
by his uncurbed passion into a low intrigue with a worthless 
woman, he found himself threatened with a black imputation 
upon his official integrity.” The result was that Hamilton 
found himself compelled to publish a pamphlet, which 
amounted to a confession of his guilt in one respect, while 
defending him in another. Probably no one will ask for 
more than justice in the case, where two public men like 
Hamilton and Burr are equally possessed of * uncurbed pas- 
sions.” Let them both suffer the same reprimand of posterity, 
or both receive equal pardon. As to Hamilton’s relations to 
other statesmen, it is impossible to understand how so great a 
man should have been so mean. The same biographer adds, 
“It was passion again that led him into the unworthy propo- 
sition to Governor Jay ; and into his wild attack upon Adams.” 
What was the proposition made to Governor Jay? It was 
one by “ Machiavelian means” to prevent Jefferson from 
reaching the presidency. On the back of this letter Jay 
wrote these honest words: ** Proposing a measure for party 
purposes, which it would not become me to adopt.” Not a 
whit more decent or honorable was his course toward Presi- 
dent Adams. He held a correspondence of a secret character 
with three members of the cabinet, the object of which was 
to thwart the administration, and bring upon it obloquy. He, 
at the same time, undertook to secure material from these 
men to use in his personal warfare with Adams. The whole 
affair was perfidious and dishonorable, to such a degree that 
it is questionable which most to condemn, Hamilton or his 
tools. Another of his most laudatory biographers says hon- 
estly, that « Although justly rated a man of honor, Hamilton 
was guilty at times of strange lapses ; and this was one of the 
gravest. The intrigue was an art of political libertinism ; its 
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essence was infidelity. ‘The measure of Hamilton’s respon- 
sibility appears when we reflect that he instigated the miscon- 
duct of his accomplices; and he himself had served in the 
cabinet under Washington, and knew what was due to a 
President.” It must be borne in mind that while the most 
determined opponent of democracy and popular government, 
he was himself the most free to use democratic license in all 
his relations to the government and the people. 

Then followed his quarrel with Burr. He had written to 
Jay, calling Jefferson “an atheist in religion, and a fanatic 
in politics.” But the presidential eleetion, in spite of his 
plot, was to be settled by the House of Representatives; and 
the presidency lay between Burr and Jefferson. Most of 
Hamilton’s party, the Federalists, preferred Burr. He 
began aseries of letters to drive them over to Jefferson. The 
substance of these letters is this: We must have as President a 
Democrat, which is bad enough, for democracy is a false 
principle ; but of the two Democrats offered us, let us select 
Jefferson, who is a temporizer, rather than Burr who is an 
* American Cataline.”” In 1804 he again entered into a 
bitterly personal campaign to prevent Burr from receiving 
the honest support of the Federalists. Burr, goaded to mad- 
ness, challenged Hamilton to fight, and killed him. Noone 
cares to pen an apology for a duelist. Hamilton’s death 
was in accordance with an accepted institution of that period. 
It was, for all that, a brutal act. The provocation was 
great: the vengeance that of a savage. We can only add 
that we have yet to reach one more stage of civilization, in 
which it shall be recognized that a stab with a pen or 
tongue is as much a crime as a shot from a pistol. Vile 
political controversy, that aims pin to destroy, and not to 
establish justice and equity, will some day be an historical 
fact only, and not a permitted living fact. With these 
allowances from Hamilton’s most friendly biographers, it 
sounds oddly enough to read the complaint that we have 
« failed as a people to remember and do justice to Hamilton’s 
services and character.” It is even suggested that * republics 
are always ungrateful.” Hamilton’s own lament is even 
more unwarranted. He wrote near the end of his life: — 

“ Mine is an odd destiny. Perhaps no man in the United 
States has sacrificed or done more for the present Constitution 
than myself; and contrary to all my anticipations of its fate, 
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as you know from the very beginning, I am still laboring to 
prop the frail and worthless fabric. Yet I have the murmurs 
of its friends, no less than the curses of its foes, for my reward. 
What can I do better than withdraw from the scene? Every 
day proves tome more and more that this American world 
was not made for me.” This is not the language of a patriot, 
but of an adventurer. He is meditating a plan of quitting 
the country that he claims to have founded. In this one pas- 
sage he denounces the Constitution as utterly worthless, and 
claims to have sacrificed for it more than any one else. 

One of his laudators, no less a man than Judge Spencer, 
tells us, “ It was this man more than any other who thought 
out the details of the government of the Union; and out of 
the chaos that existed after the Revolution raised a fabric, 
every part of which is instinct with his thought.” Such 
flattery is without foundation. No one fails or can fail to 
admire Hamilton’s ability, and in some sense his towering 
greatness. But it will never do to steal the laurels of the 
men that he hated, with which to decorate himself. On the 
whole we have not failed, as Mr. Bryce suggests, to recog- 
nize his splendid gifts. Mr. Lodge, in his life of Hamilton 
says, more truly, that “No American, except Washington, 
has had everything which he ever wrote, said, or did, pub- 
lished with such elaboration as has fallen to the lot of 
Hamilton. No other American has been, historically speak- 
ing, so much discussed, so much criticised, and so much 
written about.” Except that he failed of being Washington’s 
successor, there was nothing in the way of reward for his 
‘services ” which was denied him. The fact is, not only 
that Hamilton was not a popular leader but, the people did 
not trust him. He was passionate, and quarrelsome, hot and 
hasty. It is even clear that Washington, though greatly 
admiring him, and loving him, did not trust him. He 
crowded Washington for preferences and positions that the 
General declined to grant. Reproved for lack of respect, the 
young man turned on Washington with a sudden resignation 
from his staff. Mr. Lodge’s picture of the scene, intended 
to condone the impertinence, only tends to make it more 
disagreeable to contemplate. With him we are not inclined 
to “smile” at the young man’s satisfaction with his own 
conduct ; although we join him in admiration for the flawless 
magnanimity of Washington, who did all that could be done 
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to pacify the fiery boy, and to save him from making a disas- 
trous fate for himself. 

But we must look a good deal deeper to find the reason 
why, with his pre-eminent abilities, he failed, as did Web- 
ster, of receiving the headship of the nation. In the first 
place Hamilton had the fatal fault of not trusting the people. 
In this he was the direct counterpart of Jefferson as well as 
of Washington and Lincoln. He would have made a mag- 
nificent king but a doubtful President. It is even questionable 
if Hamilton would have been as safe as Burr, had he held a 
position, when the fate of the Constitution and of democracy 
were more at his merey. One of his very latest letters 
asserted his conviction that “ democrac y was our real disease.’ 
No defect could have been more fatal in a President at that 
period. Well for us was it that our executive leaders were, 
without exception, patriots, and, in the true sense, believers 
in democracy. Well, too, was it for us that Hamilton’s hated 
rival, Jefferson, was great enough to abolish the equipage 
and state that surrounded W ashington and Adams. From 
that time, it was established that the President was only the 
chief citizen, and in nosense our ruler. Hamilton, on the con- 
trary, wrote and urged that “If the government be in the 
hands of the many they will tyrannize over the few; if in 
the hands of the few they will tyrannize over the many. The 
check needed is a monarch.” In the Constitutional Convention 
he advocated with great determination a centralized govern- 
ment with an aristocracy as well as a democracy. “The 
democracy must be derived directly from the people. The 
aristocracy ought to be entirely separated ; their power should 
be permanent.” 

The absolute failure of Hamilton at this period to com- 
prehend the problem of popular government, cannot but lead 
us to a conviction that his ambition, as well as his argument, 
looked to an office permanent and regal. There was to him 
nothing satisfactory in a temporary position of honor, from 
which circumstances might remove him at a moment’s notice. 
A presidency even, covering but four years, was a bagatelle. 
I will not undertake to say that Hamilton hoped to become 
king of America; yet this is certainly true that he urged, 
with all the vigor of his eloquence, a regal government, and 
an aristocracy ; and he certainly did aspire to be chief among 
our leaders. The conclusion, any one can draw for himself. 
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Fortunately, Jefferson and Washington were of different 
mould; and we shall reread our early history again and 
again with increasing thankfulness that those two men were 
at hand with equal patriotism, and with an ambition to serve 
rather than to rule. They trusted the people. They loved 
free institutions above power. 

I cannot but recall those marvellously eloquent words of 
Wendell Phillips that, « What Wycliffe did for religion 
Jefferson and Sam Adams did for the state,— they trusted it 
to the people. He gave the masses the Bible, the right to 
think. Jefferson and Sam Adams gave them the ballot, the 
right to vote. His intrepid advance contemplated theirs as 
the natural inevitable result. Their serene faith completed 
the gift which the Anglo-Saxon race makes to humanity,” 
And yet the final conclusion of Alexander Hamilton was 
precisely the reverse of this: ** Democracy is a disease.” 

Besides his entire distrust-of the people, Hamilton held a 
false but consistent opinion of our whole political system. He 
desired to destroy the States and re-create on this side of the 
Atlantic a totally unified nation. Nothing has been more 
clearly demonstrated by our hundred years of testings and 
trials than that popular liberty depends on intact states’ 
rights. State sovereignty is quite another thing; or the 
right of any State or section to swing into or out of the Union 
at will. Hamilton proposed that the president of the 
United States should have the power to appoint the gover- 
nors of the several States; and these in turn should have a 
veto power over all legislation. This, then, was the Hamil- 
tonian statesmanship which we are accused of failing to 
appreciate. (1.) A President removable only by impeach- 
ment. (2.) Senators of the same order and tenure of office. 

3.) These to be elected by the votes of a moneyed class. 
(4.) The President toappoint all governors. (5.) These 
presidential governors to have the power to veto any legis- 
lation of a people’s assembly. If this was not British, as his 
opponents declared, it was worse than British. It was to 
transfer George the Third to Washington, with more power 
than he exercised in England. If carried out, it would have 
destroyed popular government, and headed off the tide which, 
for a hundred years, has set toward the free development 
and uplifting of the masses. It would have nullified 
what the colonies had already done, and made the War for 
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Independence a waste of blood and a useless expenditure 
of hope. 

That just such a man as Hamilton was needed at the 
eventful founding of our nation, I do not deny. His work 
was of vast importance in preventing democracy from casting 
itself afloat on a raft of faith in popular impulses. We 
needed checks and counterpoise. The idea of a nation was 
ever uppermost in Hamilton’s mind. The idea of individual 
freedom and States rights was ever uppermost with his oppo- 
nents. Since our Civil War we have grown to be far more 
Hamiltonian, and less Jeffersonian. That we shall not need 
to react is very doubtful. Nationalism has some strange 
lessons for us, if it gets to be the controlling principle. 
Hamilton prophesied, and perhaps correctly, that the Consti- 
tution might “triumph altogether over the State govern- 
ments, and reduce them to entire subordination, dividing 
them into smaller districts.” These are symptoms of a 
readiness on the part of many educated people to give up all 
that we have won of individual and united liberty, in their 
haste to grasp after a millennial deliverance from all social 
friction. Apart from the dreamers who imagine a social 
state of undisturbed bliss, based on labor, and thought, and 
purpose mechanically directed by a “nation,” there are 
symptoms of satisfaction among many of our scholarly 
writers with the drift toward centralization. To discuss the 
bearing and consequences of this tendency is beyond my 
present purpose. 

I think that what we really owe to Hamilton is the 
restoration of normal unity in our Saxon family. Our 
hatred for England’s oppression had created a breach of 
natural race development. We were learning an anglophobia, 
quite as irrational as any possible anglomania. That our 
national life should become permanently alienated from that 
of the mother country was in the deepest degree to be 
lamented. The French philosophers unquestionably hatched 
the democratic egg; but English blood and English tempera- 
ment alone were fitted to nurse popular government into ripe 
vigor. 

Hamilton, in fine, was a brilliant, forcible, able parliamen- 
tarian and lawyer. His mind was broad as well as incisive; 
and no one except Washington better understood the act of 
creating a nation. In his “ Report on the Public Credit,” he 
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stated the conservative policy in words of great wisdom. 
“To promote the increasing respectability of the American 
name ; to answer the calls of justice ; to restore landed prep- 
&ty to its true value; to furnish new resources both to 
agriculture and commerce ; to cement more closely the union 
of thee States; to add to their security against foreign 
attack; to establish public order on the basis of an upright 
and liberal policy,—these are the great and invaluable ends to 
be secured by a proper and adequate provision for the support 
of public credit.” And to him as Secretary of the Treasury, 
it must be said that the country owes as much for making 
the cornerstone of our financial policy the most rigid and en- 
during honesty as it owes to Washington for establishing the 
executive office on unselfish loyalty to the Republican 
principle. Washington made it more glorious to retire from 
office than to be a king. Hamilton taught us other lessons 
of equal value. He wrote in 1784, that early habits give a 
lasting bias to national character. “ Our government as yet 
has no character. How important to the happiness of not 
only America, but of mankind, that it should acquire good 
ones. If we set out with justice, moderation, liberality, and 
a scrupulous regard to the Constitution, the government will 
acquire aspirit and tone productive of permanent blessings to 
the community.” He foresaw the greatness of the American 
nation as destined to cross from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and control the continent. An opponent of the Constitution 
became its ablest expounder. He succeeded largely as 
Webster succeeded ; and failed largely as Webster failed. 
He stands as representative of the conservative element in 
both Church and State. Without high moral purpose he 
stood firmly by the Church; without faith in the people he 
adopted the Constitution. The party that he represented 
has been unfortunately large in both civil and religious 
affairs. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF THE LAND AS FIRST 
PRESENTED. 


BY PROF. JOS. RODES BUCHANAN. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. PArrT II.* 


THE difficulty in the emancipation of the land is the same 
which attends the emancipation of the slave. The original 
title is defective in either case; but use has sanctioned what 
law has ordained, and, under these guaranties, capital repre- 
senting industry — perhaps manual labor — capital to which 
the title was unquestionable —has been invested in slave 
property or land property; and when we emancipate either, 
the purchaser becomes a sufferer, in consequence of his 
unhesitating faith in the permanency of those laws under 
which his investment was made. We need not here intro- 
duce the legal caveat emptor. The buyer has exercised 
all the caution we can demand. ‘“ We, the people,” by our 
laws, have guaranteed his title, and he could not presume 
that we would change our mind, and withdraw the guarantee. 
Nor have we an indisputable right, in such a case, to deprive 
the owner of his present enjoyment, without any redress for 
the fraud that we have put upon him. ‘The frequent trans- 
fers of property which have taken place in different genera- 
tions, have thus surrounded the question of land and slave 
emancipation with a most embarrassing difficulty. But if we 
have justice as our guiding star, we may, perhaps, find our 
way out of this legal labyrinth, without much injury to 
social order. 

The restitution of the people’s right to the soil, cannot, 
then, be justly accomplished by the simple scheme of divid- 
ing the land among all the citizens; nor would such a 
scheme be any better, in its practical results, than in its 
justice. 





[*The first part of this essay appeared in the March ARENA. It was pre- 
sented by Prof. Buchanan in 1847, and is reprinted exactly as it first 
appeared, except the footnotes and the author's postseript.— Ep.] 
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No forced division and proprietorship of this kind can 
accomplish much for human benefit. The same causes 
which produced inequality, poverty, and oppression, once, 
would do the same again; and this forced division would 
operate only as a premium upon idleness, and a discourage- 
ment upon industry — more and more pernicious, in propor- 
tion to the frequency of its repetition. The injustice of such 
a scheme must ever render it impracticable, and the absurdity 
is still more ridiculous, when we reflect that a large portion 
of the community have no use for land, and would be 
encumbered by the gift, unless an opportunity of renting or 
selling it is immediately at hand. 

If this division of the land is, then, impracticable, how can 
the principles of justice be applied to the United States and 
Europe? We reply, that such division is entirely unneces- 
sary. Private monopoly of land is the evil against which we 
contend, and it is not to be remedied by merely changing its 
form, or subdividing its front. The right must be asserted— 
the right of the people to the soil must be the basis of legis- 
lation; but the right of the whole people to the soil is a very 
different thing from the right of separate individuals against 
the nation, to a monopoly of a circumscribed portion. It is 
the philanthropic right of the mass which we must maintain, 
and not the selfish claim of the individual. 

We must maintain, in legislation, the broad principle that 
THE NATION OWNS THE SOIL, and that this ownership is 
paramount to all individual claims. Thus is the right of 
each individual of the nation restored in all its fulness. He 
becomes not the petty proprietor of a few acres, walled in 
against his fellowmen, but a joint proprietor of the whole 
realm. The groves, the parks, the gardens, the cornfields, 
the woodlands, the prairies, and the mountains,— all are his : 
the landscape is his own,—hill, dale, and stream, bridge, 
fountain, grove, and thicket,— all, all display the vastness 
and the beauty of 





“ My own, my native land.” 
But while thus asserting the proprietorship of the peoplé, 
there is no necessity for disturbing the existing arrangements 
for the cultivation of the soil, or for disturbing any industrial 
pursuit, by the rude interference of government. 
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When the “ great unknown ” landlord, ** WE, THE PEOPLE,” 
is informed of the vastness of his estates, and determines to 
take possession and enjoy them, he may simply inform the 
cultivators of the soil that they are, henceforth, his tenants, 
and that he will be a very mild and generous landlord, if his 
rents are regularly forthcoming when demanded. The idle 
class of landlords may also be informed that their parch- 
ments have been invalidated by the supreme tribunal, and 
that, inasmuch as their incomes may be curtailed by the loss 
of ground rents, it would be more conducive to their health 
and happiness to engage in some species of useful industry, 
by which their own habits might be improved, and the 
national prosperity increased. 

But while these, perhaps, may be his thoughts, we may be 
doing him injustice by putting such a speech in his mouth. 
Not such will be his actual salutation, although such may be 
the expression of his meaning, when it has been developed by 
a century of action. 

The people are to be the landlords, and the vast produc- 
tiveness of the soil which now sends up tribute to the opu- 
lent, in the form of rent, shall be made tributary to the 
commonwealth alone. The vast fund of wealth thus 
accumulated shall be THE PEOPLE’S INCOME, and shall be con- 
secrated to their benefit—so to be expended, that the 
greatest amount of benefit shall thence be received by every 
citizen of the country. Thus will each citizen, however 
humble, be restored to his rights as joint owner of the vast 
farm of many millions of acres; thus will he receive his 
income as joint proprietor; and thus will the great problem 
be solved, of rendering justice to all, without subverting or 
injuring the existing social institutions. 

. The commonwealth becomes the landlord, and its over- 
flowing treasury becomes the source of national prosperity 
and elevation. But if this proprietorship is exercised like 
that of ordinary landlords, endless abuses will arise. To take 
possession of the land estates of a whole country, and 
lease them out for various periods; to attend to the collec- 
tion of rents, the division of estates into convenient forms or 
sizes, and the determination of the value of improvements, 
or terms upon which they should be constructed ; to manage 
all the complicated business that would thus arise, would 
produce endless difficulties, confusion, and corruption, as well 
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as enormous expense. There is no necessity for any such 
interference by the government with the details of business. 
The plan we would propose aims to avoid all these difficul- 
ties, as well as the numerous objections which might arise 
from the apparent harshness, inequality, and injustice of the 
measure. 

The greatest desideratum is to legislate so as to obtain the 
following objects : 

1. To give every man his birthright to the soil. 

2. To render this right a matter of real and permanent 
value to himself and his posterity. 

3. To produce the least possible disturbance in the exist- 
ing arrangements of business. 

4. To inflict the least possible injustice upon existing 
proprietors. 

5. To produce the greatest possible amount of national 
prosperity, happiness, and improvement. 

We believe that all these objects may be attained in the 
highest degree by the following plan : — 

1. (To give to every man his birthright to the soil.) The 
NATION or COMMONWEALTH shall assert the national and com- 
mon ownership of the entire soil, for the *benefit of every 
individual. 

2. (To render this right a matter of real and permanent 
value to himself and his posterity.) This right shall never 
be subdivided or alienated; but shall ever be maintained in 
the form of joint ownership by the commonwealth; and the 
revenue derived from the entire rental of the soil shall ever 
be consecrated to the benefit of the people, so that each 
individual, and his posterity forever, shall continue to be 
recipients of the greatest amount of benefit from this vast 
estate, which the joint wisdom of the nation can possibly 
devise. 

3. (To produce the least possible disturbance in the 
existing arrangements of business.) The commonwealth shall 
in nowise meddle with the details of agriculture, renting and 
leasing of estates, determining possession, etc. ; but shall leave 
property in the hands of its present owners, precisely as 
before, excepting that it shall levy an ad valorem rent of the 
most moderate and reasonable character, upon the soil alone, 
claiming no interest in the buildings and other productions 
of manual industry. This rent shall be a uniform percentage 
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upon the market value of the land in every part of the 
country, but varying progressively during the first sixty years 
of its establishment. 

It is not proposed to introduce at once this grand social 
and political revolution ; it is not proposed to strip at once 
the present proprietor of his sovereignty over the soil, for 
the sake of vesting the title in the people. 

Let the grand change from monopoly fo nationality be 
made as gently as possible. Let the land monopoly perish 
gradually from inanition, until its dry and bloodless frame 
shall remain as a harmless zodlogical specimen. The land 
rent should be so graduated as to allow the lapse of at least 
two generations before the usufruct of the soil shall pass 
entirely into the possession of the people. Let us suppose 
that five per cent. upon the valuation of the land is a fair 
rent, and let us establish a rising scale of rents which would, 
in sixty years, attain this amount, commencing with a twelfth 
of one per cent., and increasing one twelfth annually — we 
reach, in twelve years, a rent of one per cent., and in sixty 
years or less attain a rental which absorbs into the common- 
wealth something like the entire net value of the soil. 

Private ownership is then virtually dead, and the owner- 
ship of the people is established in the only convenient, 
durable, and serviceable form. There are some minor ques- 
tions of expediency as to the exact point at which this rent 
should commence, and the exact point to which it should go. 
The existing land taxes might be recognized as a portion of 
the system of rents advanced to the point at which they 
stand; or the system of the commonwealth might proceed 
entirely irrespective of other financial arrangements. 

The question as to the ultimate limit of the rent need not 
be decided at present. Although it may not be as much as 
five per cent., it is unnecessary that we should determine 
very precisely the proper arrangements of another generation 
more competent to legislate for themselves than we can be 
at this distance of time. 

4. (To inflict the least possible injustice upon existing 
proprietors) is a task of no little delicacy. 

The restoration of violated rights, even in the case of a 
stolen horse who has passed through many hands by regular 
sale, is often a matter of grievous hardship to the losing party. 
The invalidation of land titles will be to many a serious 
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loss; nevertheless, by the method we propose, it falls upon 
the proprietors so gently as to produce no shock — nothing 
comparable to the disastrous effects of litigation, with which 
we are familiar. There will be no such destruction of 
estates and prospects as was witnessed in the history of 
Kentucky, when, from an imperfect land system, so large a 
portion of the land titles were contested in court, and so 
many whose prospects for life presented competence or wealth, 
were reduced to poverty by law. On the contrary, the 
operation of the law will be so gentle, that even those who 
experience the greatest inconvenience will not be over- 
whelmed by its extent. Of the adult proprietors of land, of 
all ages, from twenty-one upwards, it is not probable that 
many would live to witness the reduction of their revenues 
from land as much as fifty percent. Basing our calculations 
upon the statistics of the British peerage, which show an 
eupectetion of life between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
nine of 27.03 years, we may conclude that the average 
longevity of those who have just attained manhood, would 
remove the whole generation before the rate of two and one 
half per cent. per annum had been attained. But as the 
existing landlords, at the time of the adoption of such a 
law, would range in age from twenty-one to upwards of a 
hundred, their mean age, even if we place it as low as thirty- 
five, would not even give twenty-four years as their average 
continuance of life. It i is, therefore, certain that the average 
effect of such a law upon landholders, would be to 
raise their rent progressively nearly as high as two per cent. 
before they die, which would be equivalent to paying a tax 
of one per cent. per annum upon their land estate, to their 
death. Again, reducing the varieties of individual cases to 
an average estimate, the succeeding generation would grad- 
ually advance through life from a two per cent. to (a small 
fraction@ver) a four per cent. rent; or in other words, would 
pay an average rent for life of about three per cent. Expe- 
rience might even show it judicious to make three per cent. 
the maximum limit. Upon the present race of land owners, 
therefore, the operation would be remarkably gentle (a tax 
of one per cent. per annum), and only the third generation 
would realize its full power. Its operation would be mainly 
prospective, and mainly felt by those who grow up under it, 
accustomed to expect its effects, and not at all startled or 
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inflamed when the expected consequences arrive. This very 
gradual introduction will remove one of the greatest objec- 
tions to this measure; but for the sake of rendering its 
operation still more liberal, it might be proper to make a dis- 
tinction between those who have derived their land from 
inheritance or gift, to whom the full force of the law might 
be applied, and those who had, within a certain period, paid 
money for their possessions. The latter might be allowed 
certain exemptions —such, for example, as paying but a 
limited rent during their life time — the exemption termina- 
ting with their lives. A clause of this kind would relieve the 
hardships of innocent purchasers; and something of the 
kind seems to be demanded by equity. Thus, gently, and 
without bloodshed, convulsion, or suffering, may be intro- 
duced the most important revolution which may ever illum- 
inate the pages of history. 

5. (To procure the greatest possible amount of national pros- 
perity, happiness, and improvement) is the delightful duty 
which the new land system would enable us to fulfil. The 
immense revenues of the soil, pledged to the people’s good, 
shall be controlled by the commonwealth, and wisely used 
for all. At once the whole face of society is changed. The 
government is no longer sustained by taxation; its coffers, 
overflowing with unprecedented wealth, it is felt by the peo- 
ple only in the streams of benevolence which it is continually 
outpouring. 

The tax-gatherer will be unknown; toll-gates will be abol- 
ished ; custom-houses unnecessary ; and all the fees and costs 
of justice will be at an end. The abstract rights of human- 
ity will be found, not in the derided speculations of philan- 
thropists, but in the living facts of society ; for there will be 
enough, and more than enough, t o guaranty the rights of all. 
No longer will the country be annually convulsed by the 
petty schemes and intrigues of party politicians, in reference 
to insignificant objects. Each State enjoying an annual 
revenue of twenty or thirty millions of dollars, will find its 
great duty to be the ELEVATION OF THE PEOPLE, and its power 
commensurate with its duty. The race of bar-room politi- 
cians will be at an end; for a higher order of men will be 
demanded for the purposes of the government. The busi- 
ness of legislators will not be to struggle with each other for 
the ascendancy of a party; but to excel in wisdom and good- 
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ness — to distinguish themselves by accomplishing more than 
was anticipated for the happiness of the people and the gen- 
eral elevation of the race. The arts of strife and corruption 
will, therefore, gradually give place to the art and science of 
benevolence. Profound knowledge and sterling originality 
will find their sphere of development, and science and _phi- 
lanthropy will soon be placed at the head of State. What 
may they not accomplish? Look at the vast revenues which 
would be at the disposal of the government. 

A State of 40,000 square miles (which are nearly the area 
of Ohio). or over 25,000,000 acres, would doubtless have a 
revenue of $25,000,000 under this land system, before a high 
rent had been attained. With an average value of $100 per 
acre, which must be attained when the population is suffi- 
ciently dense, the rent would ultimately amount to $125,000,- 
000 per annum, or if the maximum rental tax were limited 
to three per cent. to $75,000,000.* 

The value of land increases with the density of population, 
and hence, the greater the number of people to be benefited 
by government, the greater the amount of revenue with which 
to serve them. On this system, the increase of the popula- 
tion increases the common wealth, and swells the flood of 
beneficence which is flowing for the people. Under the pres- 
ent system, every child born among the laboring classes adds 
to the amount of oppression which they must endure in the 
form of low wages, lack of employment, and oppressive rents. 
Under the national land system, increase of population will 
be counterbalanced by an increase of means to provide for 
their prosperity. The plain matter-of-fact calculation of dol- 
lars and cents shows that the prosperity attainable under a 
national land system is beyond all parallel in the history of 
the world. A power would be built up upon this Western 
Continent, in comparison with which, the greatest kingdoms 
that the world has seen would be but barbarous tribes. 
States like Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia, would enjoy 
revenues ranging from twenty to one hundred millions of 
dollars each—a revenue for the people, collected without 


(*The United States having an area of two thousand three hundred millions 
of acres, an annual rental of one dollar per acre (omitting three hundred 
millions of acres) would yield two thousand millions of dollars,— an amount 
to make one’s head dizzy, and to suggest that such a country would be too 
large for one government; but such acountry must be realized two centu- 
ries hence.] 
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hardship or violence, without laying a tax, or interfering 
with any industrial pursuit. With such a revenue, Ohio 
might change her entire physical and moral aspect, presenting 
a State more highly improved, and a population more highly 
cultivated in mind, than has ever yet been seen. 

Let us suppose this benevolent system in operation for 
twenty years, with a twenty-five million revenue for the 
people, and contemplate the results which it would develop. 

1. It would construct annually from one to two hundred 
miles of free railroad for the people, to be used with no other 
expense than that of the locomotives. The State should be 
traversed by from two to four thousand miles of free railroad. 
An unlimited intercourse would exist among the citizens; the 
value of land would be nearly equalized over the State: 
the farmer would have the best tharket, accessible for a trifle ; 
the products of agriculture and horticulture would be ren- 
dered cheap in the cities; and the conveniences of country 
residences would diminish the crowded population and enor- 
mous rents of city life. Thus the laboring classes of town 
and country would advance in prosperity. 

2. It would cover the State with libraries (placing one 
every five miles) of ten thousand volumes each. 

3. It would cover the State with schoolhouses of the 
best construction, with every desirable convenience, appa- 
ratus, etc., placing one every two miles, or every mile, and 
maintain efficient teachers in these schools. 

4. It would establish and maintain on a liberal scale, 
one hundred and fifty free colleges, with a thousand profes- 
sors, placing a college every twenty miles over the State. 

5. It would appropriate a million annually, for the relief 
of want and disease; the support of orphans, foundlings, and 
insane; and correction or reformation of criminals. 

6. For the education of the adult population, it might 
maintain a corps of one thousand professors or lecturers upon 
all departments of knowledge, by whose services the people 
should be enabled to carry on a course of education through 
life, and a great amount of intelligence and mental activity 
might be imparted to those whose early opportunities had 
been deficient. The effect of this, combined with a general 
collegiate education of all youth, would be to give a highly 
intellectual character to the whole community, keeping the 
whole population up to the level of the highest intelligence 
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of the age. In such a community, violent crimes and _politi- 

cal demagogues would soon disappear, and public sentiment 
would need but little assistance from the law in maintaining 
public morals. 

7. It would establish and maintain a magnificent institu- 
tion of science and art, by means of which everything useful 
to man might be developed —by which agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, geology, chemistry, medicine, anthropology, 
education, and political or social science, might be rendered 
vastly more profitable to man than they have heretofore been. 
A model farm or farms, with a scientific corps to investigate 
on a large scale that combination of chemical, geological, 
botanic, and economical science which constitutes agricul- 
ture, and thus direct the agricultural labor of the State in 
the most profitable channels assisted by agricultural colleges 
through the State, would be an important part of the plan. 
All the useful arts of civilization, too, should receive similar 
attention, and all the inventive genius of the country should 
be enlisted in the institute for the improvement of practical 
mechanical science. 

With equal energy, the cultivation of chemistry, geology, 
medicine, anthropology, and political science should be pros- 
ecuted by the institute. We have not time or space to 
depict the splendid scene in our “mind’s eye,” and show 
how, by the well sustained and directed labors of the in- 
stitute, our country might be made the very head and fountain 
of science and art —the acknowledged leader of the world. 
But we must not forget the importance of normal schools as 
a part of the plan, and of the apparatus for publishing and 
diffusing the benefits of the institute. The institute, 
although one of the most important and vivifying portions 
of the whole scheme, would be one of the least expensive. 
Such institutions will yet come into existence; and when 
they do, will do much to introduce a new era. The Smith- 
sonian Institute of Washington, the Association for Practical 
Science in this city, and the Inventors’ Institute at the East, 
are the harbingers of the new era in science, which will arise 
from united effort hereafter. 

The seven great results which we have here sketched, when 
their expenses are calculated on a liberal scale, absorb but 
about three fifths of the twenty-five million revenue, which, 
during twenty years, amounts to five hundred millions. By 
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these three fifths of the revenue, we cover the State with 
free railroads, free schools, free colleges, and free libraries — 
bringing all within the reach of every citizen; we relieve 
want, reclaim the criminal, educate simultaneously the whole 
community, old and young, and bring them to the point of 
intelligence which will cause them to adopt immediately the 
agricultural, mechanical, and scientific improvements of the 
institute — thus being far in advance of any contemporary 
people. 

The stage of enlightenment thus attained renders it cer- 
tain that the people will be able and willing, under the able 
guidance of the institute, to accomplish everything necessary 
to abolish the remaining social evils, and complete the proud 
mission of America. The monster evils of BLACK AND WHITE 
SLAVERY, may easily be thrown off by the giant strength of 
the commonwealth. The latter will be abolished, and all the 
evils of the competitive system, by a scientific reorganization 
of society (assisted by the power of education), which will 
elevate the laborer to a level of intelligence, comfort, and 
freedom, which has ever been deemed the exclusive privilege 
of the capitalist. The former evil will be abolished too; if not 
by the gradual operation of moral or legal power alone, there 
will be a pecuniary power sufficient to purchase every slave 
from his owner, to confer upon every black an education 
equal to the highest collegiate and practical or industrial 
attainments of the white, and to transport the entire race, 
with all the necessary implements, goods, and other appro- 
priate outfit for a colony, to Africa, or any other portion of 
the globe which may furnish a desirable home. * 

Thus would the highest hopes of good men be realized. 
The highest order of social existence which is possible to man 
would be brought within our reach by a system which would 
secure universal enlightenment, would give us a state of 
greater social equality, and would realize the brotherhood of 


*This elevation of the African race by education, without which any sys- 
tem of emancipation would be unjust to them, would probably so far remove 
the’prejudice of color as to render their emigration unnecessary. 


{ Now that slavery is abolished, it is a matter for sober reflection to think 
how much more cheaply it might have been effected by purchase than by 
war. Setting aside the national debt, which would have been sufficient and 
far more than sufficient to purchase all the slaves, and the destruction of 
property and life vastly greater than the debt,— our pension system alone, at 
the rate we are now paying annually, consumes enough to have purchased 
and emancipated all the blacks.] 
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man and man in the vast schemes of mutual benevolence 
accomplished by our commonwealth. 

’ The plan of human elevation, as here stated, is but a half- 
sketch. There are rights and wrongs, and necessary reforms, 
to which we have not even alluded; but they are not for- 
gotten. The theme has already expanded more than we 
anticipated, and we turn aside from the broad landscape of a 
possible destiny, with the simple declaration, that we aim at 
the speedy abolition of all evil. 

On the other hand, what is the sacrifice by which this is to 
be gained, and what are the evils of this stupendous system 
of philanthropy? It is but a gradual and easy sacrifice of 
cupidity to duty —a gradual yielding by landlords of their 
baseless titles ——a gradual sacrifice of that great bane of 
republics, an indolent and haughty aristocracy * — a gradual 
approximation of the “ upper ten thousand,” with their valua- 
ble parchments, to the familiar level of their fellow-citizens, 
whose annual toil of hand or brain supplies their annual 
bread — an extension of the principles of American Democ- 
racy from the harangues of politicians to all the channels of 
society —a transfer of thousands from the ranks of dissi- 
pated idleness to the ranks of useful employment — a change 
of political discussions from tariffs and tax-laws to education, 
philanthropy, and science. 

Regarding the objections to a just land system as trivial 
and insignificant, we inquire, Why should it not be adopted 
forthwith? It is applicable to all countries in the world 
wherever the will exists to enforce it; and wherever it is 
applied, it will give to the nation an amount of national 
wealth which will render it tenfold more formidable to its 
rivals in political and military power. 








(* ‘* So long as land is private property (says Michael Davitt), the landed 
ean and will appropriate the wealth produced by labor.” In getting rid of 
this incubus by a land tax, the apprehension naturally arises that it will bear 
too heavily upon the farmers, but we must recollect that population and 
wealth will preponderate in cities, and their ground rents will te enormous. 
According to statistics given by Rev. Dr. Wheatitey, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, ground has been sold in the lower wards of New York and on Fifth 
Avenue at rates of between $2,000,000 and $4,000,000 per acre, and some 
even higher. Atthe corner of Liberty and Broadway for 34,600,000. The 
cities are continually gaining on the country, and according to the recent 
census three fourths of the people of Massachusetts live in cities and villages, 
while the country in New England is sprinkled with abandoned farms. Maine 
has 3,300. Five per cent. on the assessed value of real estate in the city of 
New York in 1887 would be over $60,000,000.) 
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More readily would its beauty be unfolded in the more 
thinly settled countries, where a smaller sacrifice of private 
capital would be required for the change. And especially 
do we hope to see in the vast territories of the American 
continent, an application of these principles of political 
justice. In the solitudes of those trans-Mississippian forests 
which have never yet been profaned by the complicated 
systems of social wrong which belong to Europe and her half- 
regenerate sons in America, let there be a pure republicanism 
established; let the unencumbered soil be consecrated to 
the commonwealth, and let private monopoly be forever 
forbidden. If the older States of the Union hesitate to 
adopt this scheme of justice and philanthropy, let them 
dwell in their misfortunes until the example of their new- 
born sisters in the West shall eclipse in twenty years their 
progress of two centuries — until they see a State settled by 
a people of very moderate means, and with but a scanty 
population, eclipsing everything in the world’s history by the 
splendor and magnitude of its improvements, its roads, its 
public architecture, its schools, colleges, libraries, and hospi- 
tals — surpassing far its sister States in the enlightenment 
and happiness of the people, and in the wisdom of their 
government.* 

The establishment of a commonwealth, based on equality 
of land-rights, presents a different future from any that has 


(* This grand ideal has been made impossible by private rapacity and 
public folly. The State of Texas, for the poor bauble of a handsome Capitol, 
has given away 3,000,000 of acres which, in the near future, might have 
yielded an annual revenue of five to ten millions of doilars. A man who 
could manage his estate with such egregious folly would be regarded as 
needing a guardian. A trustee who would so squander the estate of heirs 
would be promptly removed by the chancellor. Language fails to express 
the criminal ignorance and folly of our legislators. The best excuse they 
can offer is thoughtless ignorance,—the profound and universal ignorance 
of the rights of the commonwealth. Incalculable millions might have been 
saved by diffusing the principles of this essay. 

James Redpath says: — 

“In his speeches of October, 1884, in Central New York, General Butler 
saia repeatedly that, during the last twenty years, the Republican and 
Democratic parties had given away to railroad and other corporations two 
hundred and ninety odd million acres of the public lands. 

**One of the most effective campaign documents, issued by the Democratic 
National Committee, was a map that loeates the grants of 189,403,026 acres 
of the people’s lands — equal to 871,268 farms of 160 acres each, worth two 
dollars an acre — or $278,806,052 given away by Republican Congresses to 
railroad corporations This is more land than is contained in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

** Other authorities, tabulating the figures, show that 220,000,000 of acres 
have been thus given away without the exaction of an equivalent — that is, 
although the favored corporations received these vast grauts on expressed 
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yet cheered the hopes of man. A will exists to regenerate 
his social condition, but the means and the way are not dis- 
tinctly seen. They are to be found in the land. This is the 
Archimedean fulcrum on which our political lever may move 
the world. 

In one way or another, the age of the commonwealth must 
come. The laboring millions are banding together in Eng- 
land and America, conscious that union and co-operation 
alone can save them from the social slavery to which com- 
petition inevitably reduces the’ lower classes; and common- 
wealth, or co-operation in some form, is the great aim of the 
leaders of humanity in this age. 

Rouse and bestir yourselves, AMERICAN LAND REFORMERS, 
before our western commonwealth beyond the Mississippi has 
been lost! There still is a commonwealth, for there is a vast 
area which *+ we, the people,” still hold in common. 

There is our future Eden, where the great serpent of 
land monopoly has not yet crawled, where the arch tempter 
has not yet procured the desecration of God’s great gift 
to man. Let us first protect ourselves from speculators, 
by securing the law for the benefit of settlers. Let us then 
proclaim the principles of a COMMONWEALTH, and thunder in 
the ears of our representatives at Washington the declaration 
of human rights. Tell them that the land was made for 
man, and not man for the land. Tell them that the proud 
title of American Citizen signifies one of the sovereigns of 


conditions, they have been allowed to retain them after they have failed to 
fulfil their stipulated part of the contract. 

** Still other statisticians say that, out of 290,000,000 of acres claimed by 
General Butler, over 200,000,000 are to-day unlawfully in the possession of 
the corporations: that they have no longer the right to hold the lands in 
consequence of their failures or refusals to keep their legal obligations. 

“ It seems to be established, therefore, that 200,000,000 of acres of the ‘ chil- 
dren's land’ has been taken and ‘ thrown to the dogs of monopoly,’ a heritage 
that should have been regarded as a sacred trust, to be held inviolate for the 
toilers of the soil, and for their heirs forever.’’ 

This is about equal to the total area of fourteen States,— New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and 
the six New England States! ! 

It is almost three times the area of England which yields an annual 
rental of $330,000,000 independent of mines. Our own land thus stolen 
Jrom the nation will, inthe next century, be worth more than a thousand 
millions of annual rental, for population will be dense, and agriculture is 
destined to quadruple its power. Can we not even yet save to the nation the 
1,000,000,000 acres of arid land, which, according to Major Powell, may be 
redeemed by irrigation ? 

This is not a “ barren ideality.”” New Zealand is already adopting this 
system, leasing its public lands to tenants at five per cent. on the land value 
for twenty-five years, at the end of which time it is re-valued for the next 
lease, the tenant owning the improvements. ] 
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a continent, and not a miserable, trembling appendage of the 
soil,— a cringing creature following the beck of either politi- 
cal lords or lords of land. While others are settling the 
question of the exclusion of black-faced slavery, let us settle 
the more important question of the exclusion of white-faced 
despotism. Let us secure for ourselves, and for our children, 
at least one true republic,— one “Land of the Free” where 
there shall not be only “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” but the enjovment of happiness itself; and where 
there shall be, not only peace and plenty, but that fraternal 
equality, and that fulness of universal knowledge among the 
people, which shall render ours the MODEL REPUBLIC, 


POSTSCRIPT BY THE AUTHOR. 


[ To-day, forty-four years since this very Utopian and 
hasty essay was published, its doctrines are agitating all 
civilized nations, yet I realize with maturer judgment the great 
and accumulated difficulties in the way of the proposed 
COMMONWEALTH; but I realize also that the COMMONWEALTH 
has become the goal of progressive minds, not only here and 
in Great Britain, but on the old continent; that in one way 
or another IT MUST COME; that the landlordism of which we 
see so gloomy an illustration in Ireland cannot be permanent, 
and that the great upheaval and turmoil of labor and philan- 
thropy must and will, in one way or another, and there are 
many ways, realize the COMMONWEALTH, through peace or 
war, through LEGISLATION or REVOLUTION. And as man- 
kind are constituted, neither slavery nor any other funda- 
mental evil will take its departure peacefully. The American 
people are beginning to see that we are drifting away from 
the commonwealth, toward a millionaire and_ billionaire 
plutocracy, and they will arrest the movement sternly.] 
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NO-NAME PAPER. 


The January number of THE ARENA contained on pages 
156-184, a brilliantly written article from the pen of Mr. 
Hamlin Garland, entitled, « A New Declaration of Rights.” 
The contribution deserved to be read carefully by the intelli- 
gent subscribers to THE ARENA, and I have, therefore, no doubt 
that the readers of my essay will be familiar with the one to 
which it refers. Mr. Garland eloquently describes in it the 
miseries which are the outcome of the present social order, 
and his heart, glowing with sympathy for the oppressed, 
urges him to look for a remedy. A disciple of Mr. Henry 
George, he feels sure that the solution of the whole social 
problem is to be found in the single-tax theory, and that if 
the indirect taxes, now borne by the people, were replaced by 
a tax levied on land values, poverty, and with it crime, would 
at once be wiped from the face of the earth. 

I agree with him that our social conditions are not what 
they ought to be ; I agree with him that they are bad enough 
to stir the heart of every man who feels for humanity, and to 
make him search for a remedy; I concede that Mr. Garland 
has a right to believe that his theory, or rather that of his 
master, is the only cure of the social disease. I do not 
question his right to imagine how the scenes would shift, 
or to describe his fancies in glowing terms. It is surely not 
his fault that I cannot see how the mere introduction of the 
single tax on land would change at once all features of 
society. I cannot see how it would give work to all, even 
to unskilled labor; how it would force the employer to go 
into the labor market and to entice, by promises of all kinds, 
the laborers to accept a job from him. Neither can I see how 
a government could be trusted with the levying of such a 
tax, or to whom should be given the immense power to dis- 
criminate between the values of lots of land. <A friend of 
mine occupied lately a store on Washington Street, adjoining 
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the Herald building. He paid a fair rent for it, yet found 
he was unsuccessful. He removed, leasing another store at 
a higher rent, two houses from his former location, on the 
other side of the Herald building, and here met with brilliant 
success. He ascribes his success merely to the location of 
his new store. It is self-evident that one lot of land is more 
desirable than another merely on account of its location, and 
that consequently there will be more applicants for the one 
than for the other. The value of such a lot will rise accord- 
ingly, and with it the tax levied upon it, but who is to 
determine the value? One lot, by itself, looks exactly as 
does the other, the houses built upon them may be precisely 
the same in construction, the space between them may 
be but a few feet, and yet it is a fact that my friend 
would be willing to pay a thousand dollars more a year 
for the one than he would for the other. Would not 
somebody have to assume paternal functions? Still I con- 
cede that it is, perhaps, my own fault that I cannot see things 
as Mr. Garland does, and I shall not try my lance on that 
part of his armor. 

Neither can I expect him to accept the solution of the prob- 
lem which I favor, viz: nationalism or socialism pure and 
simple. As I cannot see with his eyes, I must not expect 
him to see with mine, although he concedes voluntarily and 
without hesitation, that the great monopolies of forests, mines, 
telegraphs, and railroads, electric lighting, etc., should be 
taken out of the hands of individuals or corporations and 
be administrated by the government. This shows that he 
might easily be ~persuaded to burden the government with- 
out fear of paternalism, with a few more functions; that 
he may trust it also with the administration of some in- 
dustries, such as the smelting of the ore taken from the 
public mines, or the hammering of metals into rails, plates 
or cannons. If we should coax him still more he might 
even assent to let the government raise crops of wheat 
and other cereals on public land as long as he permits it to 
raise trees. In fact, Mr. Garland offering the nationalists 
his little finger, may soon allow them to grasp his whole hand. 
I have, therefore, no cause to cross swords with him in regard 
to his attitude towards nationalists. , 

Where I take issue with him, and have a right to do so, is 
in regard to his interpretation of Individualism and Socialism. 
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In his desire to defend his remedy against the remedies pro- 
posed by others, and especially against that proposed by na- 
tionalists, he seeks to find shelter behind the breastworks of 
individualism. Afraid that he might be drawn over into the 
other camp, he denounces socialism and makes that the point 
of issue between himself and them. He declares proudly 
that he is an individualist and takes pains to interpret what 
that means; yea, more, to show historically that individualism 
is the result of the highest civilization of man, while social- 
ism belongs to barbarism. The gist of his contention is, 
that the farther back we go the more we find people steeped 
in socialism, while the advance of mankind in culture and 
civilization is entirely due to a more developed individualism. 
Hence the conclusion that socialism, being a relic of barbar- 
ism, ought to be shunned, and individualism lifted upon the 
throne. 

If this was said in jest and not in earnest, I would con- 
sider it a good joke, and applaud it as such; but as the 
writer seems to be serious and may carry the conviction 
with which he is so imbued into the hearts of as many 
readers as his otherwise abie article must find, I consider 
it a duty to cry: “Stop! so far and no further!” Such 
interpretation of history is misleading, and starting from such 
wrong premises we can never arrive at sound conclusions. 
Far be it from me to insinuate that Mr. Garland wittingly 
corrupts or misquotes history; I am positive that he merely 
misinterprets facts, and in consequence persuades himself 
that socialism was first, and was followed by individualism as 
an improvement. This one error having found a way into 
his logic, the rest naturally off at a tangent. 

Let us see how Mr. Garland arrived at his premises. He 
had read that in ancient times tribes were formed on account 
of the gregarious habit of the human being, and that these 
tribes were under the leadership of a patriarch or a chief; 
that the individuals, not even the wife or the child, held any 
rights of their own, but were dependent upon the head of 
the tribe. The chief would assign to them duties, and hold 
them strictly to their performance, but on the other hand he 
would apportion to them whatever was needed for their 
support. They held no private property but all belonged to 
the tribe, or rather solely to the head of the tribe. Mr. Garland 
had, furthermore, read that the condition of such tribes was a 
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most pitiable one; that the individual led a life that could 
not be called a human life. In course of time, however, all 
this was changed. ‘Tribes dissolved or became parts of an 
empire, slavery was abolished, serfdom was annulled, feudal- 
ism destroyed; in a word the individual received rights in 
the modern community which he never had held in the tribe. 
Looking upon the high rate of civilization which we have 
attained, Mr. Garland said to himself, «It was socialism 
which made of man a barbarian, and it is individualism which 
has made of hima civilized being. Who dares dispute that 
proposition, so well established by historical facts? ”. My 
dear Mr. Garland, you are utterly wrong. The very thing 
that you describe as socialism is individualism; and the 
very thing which you describe as individualism is socialism ; 
you merely employ the use of wrong terms. Socialism must 
not be confounded with communism, and individualism must 
not be confounded with the extended possibilities of a man 
to assert his rights. Socialism has grown out of individ- 
ualism. The ancient tribe may have owned land or other 
property in common, but it was far from being a society. 
Socialistic tendencies showed themselves at that early period 
only in minor traits, and wherever they came to the surface 
they brought about that success which finally granted to the 
individual better opportunities. The real historical facts are, 
that the farther back we go, the more we find man self- 
sufficient to himself, and this self-sufficiency is individualism. 
The savage is able to stand out alone and for himself; he 
can supply all his wants; he ean find his food, prepare his 
meals, make his scanty clothing and weapons; wherever he 
is placed he will be at home. 

The members of the family and of the tribe, yea, even the 
members of the vast empires of a more cultured period, were 
all individuals, each of whom could rely upon his own facul- 
ties to supply all his needs. Humanity, of course, could not 
rise in civilization as long as every individual worked only 
for himself and in opposition to all the rest. The tendencies 
were to advance from such an individualism to socialism. 
When it was found that a number of men could defend 
themselves better against the attack of animals or other 
men, they formed a tribe with the view of obtaining that 
safety which, single-handed, they could not obtain. They 
surrendered part of their rights and if the head of the tribe 
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abused his privileges he could only do so because the tribe 
was not a perfect society, since outside of this one common 
purpose its members had still remained individuals. With 
every step forward in the direction of a division of labor, 
people became interdependent and learned to feel themselves 
parts of a social unity. The oldest socialistic enterprise was 
the army, and even in its earliest construction it was shown 
that a few thousand well-drilled and well-organized soldiers 
could conquer the world, as they did under Alexander the 
Great. With every century we behold people stepping more 
and more out of the sphere of individualism into that of 
socialism, and every step which made the individual less 
self-sufficient, and forced him to unite his efforts with others 
for common purposes, brought about not alone a higher state 
of culture or an increase of wealth, but also an increase of 
individual rights. What a man lost by yielding up a part of 
his will he received back with large interest, in the shape 
of a wider circle of opportunities. The building of public 
roads, the introduction of a mail service, the institution of 
schools were the outcome of a better understanding of what 
could be gained by system and organization; yet it was left 
to our century to behold socialism in its (so far) highest 
development. Not before the invention and introduction of 
machinery driven by steam or electricity did labor become so 
subdivided that the production of one article required the 
work of a thousand .hands. Through this subdivision of 
labor, man has lost his self-sufficiency and no longer stands 
out for himself. The adventures of a Selkirk, alias Robinson 
Crusoe, show how inferior a person accustomed to interdepen- 
dence stands in self-sufficiency to his man, Friday, the 
savage. No sooner, however, is Crusoe brought again into 
touch with society, no sooner does he obtain implements pro- 
duced by society, than he becomes equal to a host of barba- 
rians. It is not Crusoe who vanquished the savages; it is 
society which is embodied in him. If Friday is the represen- 
tative of individualism, and Crusoe that of socialism, what 
becomes of Mr. Garland’s proud declaration, “I am an indi- 
vidualist ”’ ? 

I do not doubt that Mr. Garland will agree with me that since 
the many have worked together for a common purpose, more 
commodities have been created, and life, therefore, has been 
made more pleasant than it ever was before. If, notwith- 
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standing, we find our social conditions tangled, it is simply 
because socialism has not become fully developed. We have 
the choice only, between the self-sufficiency of the savage, or 
the interdependence of the civilized man. In the first case, we 
may remain individualists with perfect freedom of competition 
and with the motto: «* Everyone for himself and let the big 
fish eat the small fry.” In the other case, we must turn so- 
cialists; we must form one large society which produces as 
one body all that it needs; but then each member must be 
carried by it, and must receive his share of the common prod- 
uct. Our social conditions are distorted merely because we 
have an organized society and force the individual to serve it 
and to give up his identity for it, while this same society fails 
to fulfil its duties and obligations towards each member. 

~Humanity having risen from individualism to socialism, has 
not yet thrown off the old individualistic principles of com- 
petition, property, legacy, self-sufficiency, etc.; and so society 
looks like a butterfly, which, piercing the chrysalis, has not yet 
been able to shake off the cumbersome cocoon. As soon as 
society shall be held to fulfil its part of the contract; as soon 
as in exchange for the labor, be it physical or mental, which 
the individual brings into the enterprise he shall be indemni- 
fied to the full extent, he will also obtain all the liberties 
that are compatible with an organization. That at present 
his liberties are restricted, that the so-called free men of 
to-day are in a worse condition than slaves or serfs were for- 
merly, is not because of the socialistic tendencies of our age, 
but of the individualistic legacies which have still survived 
and which hinder the development of socialism. The princi- 
ples of competition, of property, of the right of bequest, and 
above all, the exaltation of the rights of the strong to sup- 
press the weak, coupled with the division of labor, have 
brought about the unfortunate and unhealthy condition of 
society as we find it. Socialism has so far civilized man and 
not individualism. Let it reach maturity; let it shake off 
the last trammels of individualistic barbarism and the problem 
will be solved. 

One more word. Mr. Garland fears paternalism to be a 
necessary but unwelcome “ conditio sine qua non” of social- 
ism. He is not mollified even by the promise of nationalists 
that fraternalism and not paternalism will form the founda- 
tion of the new social order. He claims, and with good 
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right, that someone will have to stand at the head, and that 
the temptation will be always near to abuse such powers. 
Would he object also to Parentalism which includes a self- 
sacrificing love of the parents and the support of the members 
of the family from the day of birth to the day of death? 
*s Everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” is an old adage. 
Someone will always be needed to direct affairs, and without a 
government of some kind, an orderly state of society is in- 
conceivable. Yet it must not be overlooked that in developed 
socialism the functions of the government will be far different 
than they are now, and the fear of abuse of power will 
have vanished, because individual accumulations will have 
ceased to be a necessity. The government will then not 
assume the appearance of a stern and arbitrary patriarch to 
whose individual will the members of the tribe must yield 
obedience, but rather that of fatherly and motherly care and 
love for the welfare and the happiness of the family. 











BRADLAUGH’S BURIAL. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


“ Sponge out the Record, make tardy amends 
With tears of contrition that shame as they flow. 
Blot out the Past, forgive and be friends ; 
Up from his grave may the Olive grow!” 
Au! No! 
WE DO NOT BURY THE HATCHET so! 


They who have harried him till he is dead, 
For their cowardly creeds shall reap as they sow. 
Not at his tomb is the last word said: 
° We shall pay back to them all that we owe! 
Au! No! 
WE DO NOT BURY THE HATCHET so! 


Over his ashes they pray for peace, 
Who have helped to quench his fiery glow; 
But not for an hour will our battle cease ; 
Our spoils of triumph his tomb shall strow! 
Au! No! 
WE DO NOT BURY THE HATCHET so! 


Do they think we have ever forgotten the way 
He was badgered and bandied to and fro? 
Do they think we have ever forgotten that day 

Of the cruellest gladiatorial show ?* 
Aun! No! 
WE DO NOT BURY THE HATCHET so! 











*The day he was brutally ejected from the House of Commons. 
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*Tis one more lost of unnumbered lives, 
Wrecked, or taken by tortures slow! 
°Tis the common lot of the Thinker who strives 
To the death for Tyranny’s overthrow ! 
Au! No! 
WE DO NOT BURY THE HATCHET so! 


Birds of the night from their hiding-place 
Will venture to mount their middens and crow. 
There are those who will feel he has turned his face 
On the other side for their safer blow! 
Aun! No! 
WE DO NOT BURY THE HATCHET so! 


Deeds, not words, for our Champion brave ; 
Deeds that will lighten the weight of woe. 
I may not follow his dust to the grave, 
But I shall be with you when facing the foe. 
Au! No! 
WE DO NOT BURY THE HATCHET 80! 


Let the war-drums louder and louder roll 
Defiance, as on for the goal we go! 
Rise to the Hero’s stature in soul : 
Cower not down with the corse laid low. 
Au! No! 
WE DO NOT BURY THE HATCHET so! 





THE HEART OF OLD HICKORY. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


NOISELESSLY, dreamily, with that suggestion of charity 
which always lingers about a snowstorm, fell the white flakes 
down in the arms of the gray twilight. There was an air 
of desolation about the grim old State House, as, one by one, 
the great hall door creaked the departure of the various 
occupants of the honorable old pile that overlooks the city 
and the sluggish flow of the Cumberland beyond. The last 
loitering feet came down the damp corridors; the rustle of a 
woman’s skirts sent a kind of ghostly rattle through the 
shadowy alcoves. 

The Governor heard the steps and the rustle of the stiff 
bombazine skirts, and wondered, in a vague way, why it was 
that women would work beyond the time they bargained for. 
The librarian was always the last to leave, except the 
Governor himself. He had heard her pass that door at dusk, 
day in, day out, for two years, and always after the others 
were gone. He never felt quite alone in the empty State 
House until those steps had passed by. This evening, how- 
ever, they stopped, and he looked up inquiringly as the knob 
was carefully turned, and the librarian entered the executive 
office. 

“TIT only stopped to say a word for the little hunchback’s 
mother,” she said. “She is not a bad woman, and her 
provocation was great. Moreover, she is a woman.” 

He remembered the words long after the librarian had 
gone. 

“She is a woman.” That was a strange plea to advance 
for a creature sentenced to the gallows. He sighed, and 
again took up the long roll of paper lying upon his desk. 

‘Inasmuch as she was sorely wronged, beaten, tortured 
by seeing her afflicted child ill-treated, we, the undersigned, 
do beg of your excellency all charity and all leniency com- 
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patible with the laws of the State, and the loftier law of 
mercy.” 

Oh, that was an old story ; yet it read well, too, that old, old 
petition with that old, old plea — charity. Five hundred 
names were signed to it ; and yet, thrice five hundred tongues 
would lash him if he set his own name there. It was a 
hard thing,—to hold life in his hand and refuse it. Those 
old threadbare stories, old as pain itself, had well-nigh 
wrought his ruin; his political ruin. At least the papers 
said as much ; they had sneeringly nicknamed him « Tender- 
heart,” and compared him, with a sneer, too, to that old 
sterling her» — the Governor’s eyes sought the east window, 
where the statue of Andrew Jackson loomed like a bronze 
giant amid the snowflakes and the gathering twilight. They 
had compared them, the old hero who lived in bronze, and 
the young human-heart who had no “back-bone,” and was 
moved by a rogue’s cry. 

Yet, he had loved that majestic old statue since the day he 
entered the executive office as chief ruler of the State, and 
had fancied for a moment the old hero was welcoming him 
into her trust and highest honor, as he sat astride his great 
steed with his cocked hat lifted from the head that had indeed 
worn “large honors.” But he had been so many times thrust 
into his teeth, he could almost wish — 

“Papers! Papers! wanter paper, mister ?”* 

A thin little face peered in at the door, a face so old, so 
strangely unchildlike, he wondered for an instant if it were 
the face of a man fastened by some mysterious means upon 
the misshapen body of a child. 

“ Yes,” said the Executive, “I want a Banner.” 

The boy had bounded forward, as well as a dwarfed foot 
would allow, at the welcome * Yes,” but stopped midway 
the apartment, and slowly shook his head at the remainder of 
the sentence, while an expression, part jubilance, part regret, 
and altogether disgust crossed his little old-young face. 

“Don’t sell that sort, mister,” said he, “ none o’ our club 
don’t. It’s — low-lived.” 

The Governor smiled, despite his hard day with the critics 
and the petition folk. 

‘What? You don’t sell the Evening Banner, the only 
independent journal in the city?” 

The newsboy was a stranger to sarcasm. 
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+: That’s about the size on’t,” he said as he edged himself, 
a veritable bundle of tatters, a trifle nearer the red coals 
glowing in the open grate. 

Suddenly, the Executive remembered that it was cold. 
There were ridges of snow on the bronze statue standing by 
the east window. He noticed, too, the movement of the 
tatters toward the fire, and with his hand, a very white, gen- 
tle-seeming hand it was, motioned the little vagabond toward 
the grate. No sooner did he see the thin, numb fingers 
stretched toward the blaze than he remembered the sneers of 
* the only independent journal.” It was not far from right, 
surely, when it called him “ soft-hearted,” was this boycotted 
Banner which the newsboys refused to handle. The Execu- 
tive smiled; the boycott, at all events, was comical. 

« And so,” said he, “ you refuse to sell the Banner. Why 
is that?” 

«Shucks!” was the reply. “’Taint no good. None o’ 
us likes it. Yer see, cully- ** The Executive started ; 
but a glance at the earnest, unconscious face convinced him 
the familiarity was not intentional disrespect. ‘+ You see,” 
the boy went on, “it sez mean things, lies, yer know, about 
a friend o’ mine.” 

One foot, the shorter, withered member, was thrust dan- 
gerously near to the glowing coalbed; the little gossip 
was making himself thoroughly at home. The Executive 
observed it, and smiled. He also noted the weary droop of 
the shoulders, and impulsively pointed to a seat. He only 
meant something upon which to rest himself, and did not 
notice, until the tatters dropped wearily into the purple 
luxuriance,,that he had invited the little Arab to a seat in a 
great, deep armchair of polished cherry, richly upholstered 
with royal purple plush, finished with a fringe of tawny 
gold. 

Instinctively, he glanced toward the east window. The 
bronze face wore a solemn, sturdy frown, but on the tip of 
the great general’s cocked hat a tiny sparrow had perched, 
and stood coquettishly picking at the white snowflakes that 
fell upon the bronze brim. 

* And so the Banner abuses your friend ?”’ 

The Executive turned again to the tatters, cosily ensconced 
in the soft depths of the State’s purple. The old-young 
head nodded. 
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« And what does it say of him?” 

He wondered if it could abuse any one quite so soundly and 
so mercilessly as it had dealt with him. 

« Aw, sher!” the tatters, in state, was growing contemp- 
tuous. “It called him a ‘mugwump.’” 

The Governor colored: it had said the same of him. 

« An,” the boy went on, “it said ez ther’ wa’n’t no back- 
bone to him, an’ ez he wuz only fitten to set the pris’ners 
loose, an’ to play the fiddle. An’ it said a lot about a feller 
named Ole Poplar 

*“ What!” 

The smile upon the Governor’s lips gave place to a 
hearty laugh, as the odd little visitor ransacked the ever 
glades of memory for the desired timber from which heroes 
are hewn. 

‘Poplar? Ben’t it poplar? Naw, cedar,—ash, wonnut, 
hick’ry — that’s it! Hick’ry. Ole Hick’ry. It said a lot 
about him; an’ it made the boys orful mad, an’ they won’t 
sell the nasty paper.” 

The tatters began to quiver with the excitement of the 
recital. The little old-young face lost something of its 
patient, premature age while the owner rehearsed the mis- 
doings of the city’s independent afternoon journal. 

The Executive listened with a smile of amused perplexity. 
Evidently he was the “friend” referred to, or else the 
journal had said the same of two parties. 

“Who is your friend?” he asked vaguely wondering as to 
what further developments he might expect. 

* Aw,” said the boy, “ he aint my friend perzactly. He's 
Skinny’s though, an’ all the boys stan’s up for Skinny.” 

« And who is ‘Skinny’ ?” 

A flash of contempt shot from the small, deep-set eyes. 

«Say, cully,” his words were slow and emphatic, “ wher’ 
wuz you raised? Don’t you know Skinny ?” 

The Executive shook his head. “Is he a newsboy?” 

“ He wuz —”’ the tatters were still a moment, only a twitch 
of the lips and a slight, choking movement of the throat told 
the boy was struggling with his emotions. Then the rough, 
frayed sleeve was drawn across the bundle of papers strapped 
across his breast, where a tear glistened upon the front page 
of the Evening Herald. “He wuz a newsboy — till yistiddy. 
We buried uv him yistiddy.” 
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The momentary silence was broken only by the soft click 
of the clock telling the run of time. It was the Governor 
who spoke then. “And this man whom the Banner abuses 
was Skinny’s friend.” 

“Yes. This here wuz Skinny’s route. I took it yistiddy. 
Yer see Skinny didn’t have no mammy an’ no folks, an’ no 
meat onter his bones,— that’s why we all named him Skinny. 
He wuz jest b-o-n-e-s. An’ ther’ wuz nobody ter tek keer uv 
him when he wuz sick, an’ he jest up an’ died.” 

Without the window the snow fell softly, softly. The 
little brown bird hopped down from the rim of the great gen- 
eral’s hat and sought shelter in the bronze bosom of his fluted 
vesture. Poor little snowbird! —the human waif which 
the newsboys had buried —for him the bronze bosom of 
Charity had offered no shelter from the storm. The tatters 
in velvet had forgotten the storm, and the presence before 
him as he gazed into the dreamful warmth of the fire. 
He did not see the motion of the Governor’s hand across his 
eyes, nor did he know how the great man was rehearsing the 
Banner's criticisms. 

* He cannot hear a beggar’s tale without growing chicken- 
hearted and opening the prison doors to every red-handed 
murderer confined there who can put up a pretty story.” 

He was soft-hearted; he knew it, and regretted it many 
times to the bronze general at the window. But this evening 
there was a kind of defiance about him; he was determined 
to dare the old warrior-statesman, and the slanderous Banner 
and his own * chicken-heart,” too. 

«Tell me,” said he, “about this friend of Skinny’s.” 

* The Gov’ner?” 

* Was it the Governor?” 

“Say!” Oh, the scorn of those young eyes! * Is ther’ any- 
body else can pardon out convicts? In course "twuz the 
Gov ner. Skinny had a picture uv him, too.” A gret big un, 
an’ golly! but “twuz pritty. Kep’ it hangin’ over his cot 
what Nickerson, the cop ez aint got no folks neither, like 
Skinny, let him set up in a corner 0’ his room down ter Black 
Bottom. Say, cully, does you know the Gov’ner?” 

“Yes; but go on with your story. Tell me all about 
Skinny and his friend !” 








The tatters settled back inte the purple cushions. The 
firelight played upon the little old face, and the heat drew 
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the dampness from the worn clothes, enveloping the thin fig- 
ure in a vapor that might have been a poetic dream-mist but 
for the ragged reality slowly thawing in the good warmth. 
The bundle of papers had been lifted from the sunken 
chest and placed carefully by on the crimson and olive rug, 
while the human bundie settled itself to tell the story of 
Skinny. 

‘Me an’ him wuz on the pris’n route,” said he, “till — 
yistiddy. Least I wuz ther till yistiddy. Skinny tuk this 
route last year. He begged it fur me when he — come ter 
quit, because I ben’t ez strong ez —Solermun you know. 
Wa’n’t he the strong un? Solermun or Merthusler, I furgit 
which. But t’'wuz when we wuz ter the pris’n route I larnt 
about Skinny’s friend, the Gov’ner, you know. First ther 
was ole Jack Nasby up an’ got parelized, an’ want no count 
ter nobody, let “lone ter the State. ‘A dead ezpense,’ the 
ward’n said. He suffered orful too, an’ so’d his wife. An’ 
one day Skinny said he wuz goin’ ter write a pertition an’ 
git all the ’fishuls ter sign it, an’ git the Gov’ner ter pard’n 
ole Nasby out. They all signed it—one o’ the convic’s 
writ it, but they all tol’ Skinny ez t’wuz no use, cause he 
wouldn’t do it. An’ one day, don’t yer think when ole 
Nasby wuz layin’ on the kospittul bunk with his dead 
side kivered over with a pris’n blankit, an’ his wife a-cryin’ 
becase the ward’n war "bleeged ter lock her out, the Govner 
his se’f walked in. He wuz sorter lame his se’f yer know, 
got it in the war. An’ what yer reckin he done? Cried! 
What yer think o’ that, cully? Cried; an’ lowed ez how ‘few 
folks wuz so bad et somebody didn’t keer fur ‘em,’ an’ then 
he called the man’s wife back, an’ pinted ter the half dead ole 
convic’, an’ told her ter ‘fetch him home.’ Did! An’ the 
nex’ day if the Banner didn’t tan him! Yer jest bet it 
did. 

** An’ ther’ wuz a feller ther’ been in twenty year, an’ had 
seventy-nine more ahead uv him. An’ one night when ther’ 
wa’n’t nobody thinkin’ uv it, he up an’ got erligion. An’ he 
aint no more an’ got it, en he wants ter git away fum ther’. 
Prayed fur it constant: ‘Lord, let me out!’ ‘Lord, let me 
out!’ That’s what he ud say ez he set on the spoke pile 
fittin’ spokes fur the Tennessee wagins; an’ a-cryin’ all the 
time. He couldn’t take time ter cry an’ pray ’thout cheat’n 
o the State yer know, so he jest cried an’ prayed while he 
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worked. The other pris’ners poked fun at him; an’ tol’ him 
if he got out they ud try erligion in theirn. Yorter seen 
him ; he wuz a good un. Spec’ yer have heerd about him. 
Did yer heear *bout the big fire that bruk out in the pris’n 
las’ November, did yer?’”’ 

The Governor nodded and the boy talked on. 

«“ Well, that ther’ convic’ worked orful hard at that fire. 
He fetched thirteen men out on his back. They wuz suf’- 
cated, yer know. He fetched the warden out too, in his arms. 
An’ one uv his arms wuz burnt that bad it had ter be cut off. 
An’ the pris’n doctor said he breathed fire inter his lungs or 
somethin’. An’ the next day the Gowner pard’ned uv him 
out. I wuz ther’ when the pard’n come. The warden’s 
voice trim’led when he read it ter the feller layin’ bundled 
up on his iron bunk. An’ when he heeard it he riz up in bed 
an’ sez he, ‘My prayers is answered; tell the boys.’ The 
warden bent over ‘im ez he draped back an’ shet his eyes, 
an’ tried ter shake him up. ‘ What must I tell the Gov’ner ?’ 
sez he. ‘Tell him, God bless him.’ An’ that wuz the las’ 
word he ever did say topside o’ this earth. Whatcher think 
o’ that, cully? *Bout ez big ez the Banner’s growl, wa’n’t it?” 

The Executive nodded again, while the little gossip of the 
slums talked on in his quaint, old way, of deeds the very 
angels must have wept to witness, so full were they of glori- 
ous humanity. 

“But the best uv all wuz about ole Bemis,” said he, 
re-arranging his tatters so that the undried portion might be 
turned to the fire. ‘Did you ever heear about ole Bemis?” 

Did he? Would he ever cease to hear about him, he won- 
dered. Was there, could there be any excuse for him there ? 
The evening Independent thought not. Yet he felt some 
curiosity to know how his “ chicken-hearted foolishness,” had 
been received in the slums, so he motioned the boy to go on. 
Verily the tattered gossip had never had so rapt a listener. 

“Yer see,” said he, «* Bemis wuz a banker; a reg’lar rich 
un. He kilt a man,— kilt him dead, too,— an’ yer see, cully, 





"twuz his own son-in-law. An’ one cote went dead aginst 
him, an’ they fetched it ter t’other, ‘s’preme’ or ‘sperm,’ or 
somethin’. An’ the Banner said ‘ he orter be hung, an’ would 
be if the Guv’ner’d let him. But if he’d cry a little the 
Guv’ner’d set him on his feet agin, when the cotes wuz done 
with him.’ But that cote said he mus’ hang too, an’ they 
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put him in jail; an’ the jailer looked fur a mob ter come an’ 
take him,— take him out that night an’ hanghim. He sotup 
late lookin’ furit. Butstid uv a mob, the jailer heerd a little 
pitapat on the steps, an’ a little rattle uv the door, an’ when he 
opened uv it ther’ wuz a little lame cripple girl standin’ ther’ 
leanin’ on her crutches a-cryin’, an’ a-beggin’ ter see her pappy. 
Truth, cully ; cross my heart” (and two small fingers drew the 
sign of the cross upon the little gossip’s breast). ‘ Atter that, 
folks begin ter feel sorry fur the ole banker, when the jailer ’d 
tell about the little crutch ez sounded up’n down them jail 
halls all day. The pris’ners got ter know it, an’ ter wait fur 
it, an’ they named uv her ‘ crippled angul,’ she wuz that white 
an’ pritty, with her blue eyes an’ hair like tumbled-up sun- 
shine all round her face. When the pris’ners heerd the 
restle uv her little silk dress breshin’ the banisters ez she 
clomb upstairs, they ud say, ‘ Ther’s the little angul’s wings.’ 
An’ they said the jail got more darker atter the wings went 
by. An’ when they had that ther las’ trial uv ole Bemis, 
lots o’ meaness leaked out ez had been done him, an’ it 
showed ez the pris’ner wa’n’t so mightly ter blame atter all. 
An’ lots of folks, ‘all but twelve,’ the ward’n said, wuz 
hopin’ the ole man ud be plumb cleared. But the cote 
said he mus’ hang, hang, hang. Did; an’ when it said so 
the angul fell over in her pappy’s arms, an’ her crutch rolled 
down an’ lay aginst the judge’s foot, an’ he picked it up an’ 
helt in his han’ all the time he wuz saying o’ the death 
sentence. 

“ An’ the Banner said ‘ that wuz enough fur chicken-heart,’ 
—an’ said ever’body might look fur a pard’n nex’ day. 
An’ then whatcher reckin? What do yer reckin, cully? 
The nex’ day down come a little yaller-headed gal ter the 
jail a-kerryin uv a pard’n. Whatcher think 0’ that? Wuz 
that chicken heart? Naw, cully, that was grit. Skinny said 
so. An’ Skinny said,—he wuz allus hangin’ roun’ the 
cap’tul,— an’ he heerd the men talkin’ ’bout it. An’ they 
said the little gal come up ter see the Gov’ner, an’ he 
wouldn’t see her at first. But she got in at last, an’ begged 
an’ begged fur the ole man ’bout ter hang. 

“ But the Gov’nor wouldn’t lis’n, till all’t once she turned 
ter him an’ sez she, ‘ Have you got a chile?’ An’ his eyes 
filt up in a minute, an’ sez he, ‘One, at Mount Olivet.’ 
That’s the graveyard, yer know. Then he called his sec’t’ry 
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man, an’ whispered ter him. An’ the man sez, ‘Is it wise?’ 
An’ then the Gov’ner stood up gran’ like, an’ sez he, ¢ Hit’s 
right; an’ that’s enough.’ Wa’n’t that bully, though? 
Wa’n’t it? Say,cully, whatcher think o’ that? An’ whatcher 
lookin’ at out the winder?” 

The shadows held the tall warrior in a dusky mantle. 
Was it fancy, or did old Hickory indeed lift his cocked hat a 
trifle higher? Old bronze hero, did he, too, hear that click 
of a child’s crutch echoing down the dismal corridors of the 
State House, as the little, misshapen feet sped upon their last 
hope? And in his dreams did he too hear, the Executive 
wondered, the cry of a little child begging life of him alone 
who held it? Did he hear the wind, those long December 
nights, moaning over Olivet with the sob of a dead babe in 
its breath? Did he understand the human, as well as the 
heroic, old warrior-statesman whose immortality was writ in 
bronze. 

“Say cully,” the tatters grew restless again, “does the 
firelight hurt yer eyes, makes °em water? They looks like 
the picture o’ Skinny’s man when the water’s in ’em so. Oh, 
but hit’s a good picture. It’s a man, layin’ in bed. Sick or 
somethin’, I reckin.’ An’ his piller all ruffled up, an’ the 
kiverlid all white ez snow. An’ his face has got a kind o’ 
glory look, jest like yer see on the face o’ the pris’n chaplin 
when he’s a-prayin’ with his head up, an’ his eyes shet tight, 
an’ a streak o’ sunshine comes a-creepin’ in through the 
gratin’ uv the winders an’ strikesacrost his face. That’s the 
way Skinny’s picture man looks, only ther’ aint no bars, an’ 
the light stays ther’. An’ in one corner is a big, big patch o’ 
light. *Taint sunshine, too soft. An’ *taint moonlight, too 
bright. An’ plumb square in the middle uv it is a angul: a 
gal angul, I reckin, becase its orful pretty, with goldish hair, 
an’ eyes ez blue ez—that cheer yer head’s leaned on. An’ 
she has a book, a gold un; whatcher think o’ that? An 
she’s writin’ down names in it. An’ the man in the bed is 
watchin’ uv her, an’ tellin’ uv her what ter do; for down ter 
the bottom ther’s some gol’-writin’. Skinny figgered it out 
an’ it said, ‘ Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ Aint 
that scrumptious? Yer jest bet. 

“IT asked Skinny once what it meant, and he said he didn’t 
know fur plumb certain, but sez he, +I calls it the Gov’ner, 
Skip: the Gov’ner an’ the crippled angul.’ Atter that 
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Skinny an’ me an’ the boys allus called it the Gov’ner. 
Say! did you ever see the Gov’ner?” 

The Executive nodded ; and the tatters rising and sinking 
back again with vehemence in accord with surprise, threat- 
ened to leave more than a single mark upon the State’s 
purple. 

“Oh, say now! did yer though? An’ did he look this 
here way, an’ set his chin so, an’ keep his eyes kind o’ shet 
’s if he wuz afeard someun ud see if he cried an’ tell the 
Banner ez ther’ wuz tears in his eyes? Skinny said he did. 
Skinny didn’t lie, he didn’t. 

* An’ did yer ever heear him makeaspeech? Raily now, 
did yer?” 

The spare body bent forward, as if the sharp eyes would 
catch the faintest hint of falsehood in the face before him. 
« Yorter heerd him. Skinny did once, when he wuz ’nor- 
grated, yer know. An’ you bet he’s gran’, then, on them 
‘norgrat’n days. He jest up an’ dares the ole Banner. Aw 
his speeches goes this er way.” 

The tatters half stood; the sole of one torn shoe pressed 
against the State’s purple of the great easy-chair, one resting 
upon the velvet rug. One small hand lightly clasped the 
arm of the cherry chair, while the other was enthusiastically 
waved to and fro as the vagabond’s deft tongue told off one 
of the fragments of one of the Executive’s masterpieces of 
eloquence and oratory. 

*Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” indeed, 
poured the great particle of the great argument that had 
swept the old Volunteer State, at the moment of its financial 
agony, from centre to circumference : 

«+The so-called “State Bonds” are against the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States, which declares, 
No State shall grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin 
money, or emit bills of credit. State bonds! State bonds! 
I tell you, friends and fellow-citizens, that isthe name of the 
enemy that is hammering upon that mighty platform upon 
which all social, political, and financial affairs of the country 
are founded; the palladium of our liberties,— the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.’ ” 

The ragged shoe slipped from its velvet pedestal, the now 
dry tatters dropped back into the luxuriant softness of the 
easy-chair. The glow of excitement faded from the little 
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old face that seemed suddenly to grow older. The man 
watching with keen surprise, that was indeed almost wonder, 
saw the boy’s thin lips twitch nervously. The great speech 
was forgotten in the mighty memories it had stirred. The 
tattered sleeve was drawn across the face that was tattered 
too, and it was full two minutes by the State’s bronze clock, 
before the vagabond held control of his feelings. 

“Say!” he ventured again, *yorter knowed Skinny. 
He wuz the nicest boy yevver did see. He knowed ever’- 
thing, he did. See the Gowner many atime. Heerd him 
say that very speech I’m tellin’ you about. In this very 
house, too, upstairs, wher’ the leguslater sets. I peeped in 
while ago; nobody ther’ but the sextent. Skinny heerd the 
Gov’ner speak ther’ though —an’ when the ban’ played, an’ 
the folks all clapped their hands, Skinny flung his hat up, 
plumb inter the big chand’ler, an’ hollered out : * Hooray 
for the Gov’ner an’ the Low Taxers!’ an’ a p’liceman fetched 
him out by the collar, an’ when he got out the cop sez ter 
him, sez he, ‘ Now whatcher got ter say?’ Skinny wuz a 
Low Taxer his own se’f, so when the cop axed him for his 
say. he flung his hat up todes the bare-headed Liberty woman 
out ther’ at the front door, an’ sez he, * Hooray! fur the 
Gov ner an’ the Low Tax party.” Did. He slep’ in the lock-up 
that night fur it, you bet; but he got his holler. He wuz a 
plumb good un. 

“Say, cully! I wisht yer could see Skinny’s picture any- 
how. It’s over ter hunchback Harry’s house now, t’other 
side o’ Hell’s Half. Yer know Hell’s Halfacre? Awful place. 
Skinny give the picture ter Harry’ count o’ his not bein’ able 
ter git about much. He set a’sight o’ store by it, Skinny 
did, an’ he didn’t let it leave him till the las’ minit; he 
just willed it, yer know, to hunchback Harry. When he wuz 
a-dyin’ he turned ter me, an’ sez he, ‘Skip, hang the Gov’ner 
so’s I can see him.’ An’ when I done it, he sez, sorter 
smilin’, sez he, ‘Skip?’ Sez I, *Skinny!”’ Sez he, +The 
angul has wiped the tears out 0’ the Gov’ner’s eyes.” Then 
he fell back on his straw piller an’ shet his eyes, so; an’ 
after while he opened uv um, an’ sez he —so soft yer jest 
could a-heerd it; sez he, ‘ Write me ez one who loves his 
fellow-men.’ An’ that wuz the las’ word he ever said 
on this earth. He had a nice fun’ril; yer bet. Us newboys 
made it; an’ the pris’n chaplin said the sument. We 
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bought the flowers, us boys did, they cos’ ten dollars. Ther’ 
wuz a wreath made uv white roses, an’ right in the middle, 
made out o’ little teeny buds, wuz his name —‘ Skinny.’ 
The flower-man said it wouldn’t do, when we told him ter 
put it ther’, but we ‘lowed ’twuz our money and our fun’ril 
an’ we wuz goin’ ter have it our own way. An’ he said it 
might hurt his folkses’ feelin’s ;but we tol’ him Skinny didn’t 
have no folks, an’ no name _ neither, cept jest ‘Skinny.’ 
So he made up the wreath like we said, an’ it’s out ther’ on 
his grave this blessed minit, if the snow ain't hid it. Say, 
cully ! Don’t yer be a-cryin’ fur Skinny. He’s all right — 
the chaplin sez so. The Gov’ner’d cry fur him though,I be t 
yer, if he knowed about the fun’ril yistiddy. Mebbe ole 
Poplar — naw — Hick’ry ; mebbe ole Hick’ry wouldn't, but 
I bet the Gov’ner would.” 

The face of the Executive was turned toward the fire — 
a tiny, blue blaze shot upward an instant, and was reflected 
in a diamond setting that glittered upon his bosom. A match 
to the sparkling jewel rested a moment upon his cheek, then 
rolled down and lay upon his hand —a bright, glistening 
tear. There was a sound of heavy footsteps coming down 
the gray stone corridor — a creak, groan, and bang. 

* What’s that?” asked the newsboy, starting up. 

+ That,” said the Executive “is the porter, closing up for 
the night.” 

The tatters stood as near upright as tatters may, and 
gathered themselves together. Not a paper sold ; he had gos- 
sipped away the afternoon with right royal recklessness. He 
remembered it too late. 

“Say! yer wouldn’t want a Herald?” It was not easy to 
talk business where lately he had talked confidence. The 
Executive’s hand sought his pocket. 

« Yes,” said he, “a Herald will do. What is your name, 
boy?” 

«Skippy! ‘cause I don’t skip, yer know.” 

There was a twinkle in the vagabond’s eye, as the maimed 
foot was thrust forward. The next moment he glanced 
at the coin the Executive had handed him. 

“Say! I can’t change a dollar; haint seen that much 
money sence the bridge wuz burnt.” 

The Executive smiled. “Never mind the change,” said 
he, “and be sure you bring me to-morrow’s Herald.” 
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The tatters did stand upright at last, while a look of 
genuine wonder, not unmixed with admiration, came into 
the little old-young face. 

“Say ! who be you anyhow?” he asked. And the lids did 
“drop” as the Banner said, * to hide the tears,” as the great 
man answered slowly : — 

“Tam the Governor of Tennessee, Skippy.” 

There was a low soft whistle, a hurried shambling toward 
the door, a half-whispered something about « Skinny” and 
“ole Pop-Hickory,” and the ponderous door closed behind 
him. When the fire had burned so low he could no longer 
see the print of the newsboy’s foot upon the velvet cushion 
of the State’s armchair, the Governor arose and began to put 
away his papers. 

‘Inasmuch, as she was sorely wronged ’ — his eye fell 
upon a line of the woman-murderer’s long petition. Was 
this a ‘case for clemency,” as the petition declared? The 
crisp paper rattled strangely as he unrolled it, and fixed his 
own name, together with the great seal of the State, to the 
few words he had written. It isa grand thing to hold life 
in one’s hand: a thing next to God himself. It is a grander 
thing to give life, and nearer to God, too, for is not God the 
giver of all life? The long petition lay in the Executive's 
private drawer; his day’s work was done; to-morrow the 
despised afternoon journal would sum it up so: “ Pardoned 
another red-handed Cain.” The angels perhaps might record 
it something this wise: “ Saved another soul from hell.” 
He sighed, and thrust the few remaining papers into the 
drawer, locked it, and made ready to go home. For the 
darkness had indeed fallen; the bronze statue, as he 
sought it through the window, had become only a part of the 
bronze night. But the heart of old Hickory was there, in 
his own bosom, throbbing and alive with the burden of 
humanity. The critics might lash to-morrow ; but to-night— 
he opened the door of the great gray corridor; the wind 
swept with a sepulchral groan through the vault-like gloom ; 
he lifted his face to the leaden sky, starless and cold.—* Write 
me,” he said, **as one who loves his fellowmen ;”’ and blushed, 
us any hero might, to find his heart as brave as his convic- 
tions. 



































THE MORNING COMETH. 


BY REV. W. H. SAVAGE, 


By night the Winter came out of the North, 
And went through the sleeping land: — 
All wrapped in shroud 
Of the dun, gray cloud, 
Over forest and fell, 
Over field and hill 
(The wind was asleep, and his step was still), 
Went he like a sower, and scattered forth 
The snow from his spectral hand. 


It fell like a dream 

Over meadow and stream, 
Along the ways of the woodland glen, 
Above the homes of sleeping men, 
By the gray rocks on the ocean shore 
Where Mystery sleepeth evermore, 
On the broad highway, on the footpath small, 
Fell the eddying whiteness enwrapping all. 


Then the sun looked over the white world’s rim, 
And peered through the aisles of the woodland dim; 
The forest and fell, 
The field and the dell, 
The broad highway, and the footpath small, 
The sun looked forth and beheld them all. 


Then every deed of the vanished night 

Lay plain to the eye of the risen light,— 

Its story writ in the telltale snow. 

The hillside fox that had prowled below, 
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The hungry wolf that had torn his prey, 

The strange, wild creatures that shun the day, 
The skulking thief with his booty fled, 

Pale murder chased by fear of the dead ; 

The homeless turned from the rich man’s door, 
The mercy that sought out the shivering poor, 
Each left his track where his foot did fall : — 
The Night remembered and told it all. 


So, sooner or later, each hidden deed, 
Wrought in a darkness where none can read, 
But leaving its track on the Ways of Time, 
Shall stand confessed; for a Light sublime 
Will arise at last, when the night is done, 

And Truth will shine as another sun. 

For the elements all are in league with Right, 
And they serve her cause with a tireless might ; 
The Earth is the Lord’s, and whatever befall, 
Will mark, will remember, will publish all. 














NOTES ON LIVING PROBLEMS OF THE HOUR. 


LIBERAL THOUGHT THE SAFEGUARD OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


Nor very long ago several influential and ably-edited American 
newspapers contained articles of a speculative nature concerning 
the future of the United States. One of the writers was of the 
opinion that the unprecedented increase in population would 
necessitate the division of the country. Another predicted a 
rivalry between the East and West, ending in the creation of a 
great Western and a less influential Eastern republic. Other 
views equally absurd were advanced in all seriousness by minor 
prophets. All agreed, however, that the dissolution of the 
republic would become a physical necessity as soon as the country 
had passed the one hundred million mark. History was cited in 
support of these visionary ideas, and an array of cold facts cover- 
ing a period of several thousand years had a tendency to silence 
the average reader, who consoled himself with the reflection that 
the threatened division would probably not take place during 
his lifetime. 

To cite history in support of any prediction relating to the 
United States is chimerical, for the simple reason that its govern- 
ment never had a prototype; and because the conditions which 
led to the downfall of ancient and modern empires and oli- 
garchies have not existed on American soil since the declaration 
of independence. Empires have fallen by the corruption of 
princes, by religious disorders, and by extravagance and its 
attendant vice effeminacy. In the United States the expendi- 
tures of the government are in the hands of the people’s servants, 
who can be removed by constitutional means whenever they 
become corrupt or extravagant. Religious disorders are out of 
the question as long as State and church remain separated. 
Effeminacy is not to be feared, as the struggle for existence, grow- 
ing fiercer from year to year, will make the American of the 
coming generation even more manly and progressive than his 
forefathers. One-man power and spiritual tyranny, the two 
prime causes of the fall of nations, are, moreover, made almost 
impossible by wise provisions inserted in the several State consti- 
tutions. 
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The perpetuity of a nation, however, depends not so much 
legal restrictions as it does on the existence of men who — 


~ 


m 


‘*do not fear to follow up the truth 
Albeit upon the precipice’s edge.” 


Such men made the United States at a time when liberty of 
thought was looked upon with suspicion by the masses, and the 
descendants and followers of these men will insure the perpetuity 
of the national structure cemented with the blood of their 
fathers. 

Liberty, civil as well as spiritual, isa growth. The thoughts of 
men do not expand in an hour; they “ widen with the process of 
the suns.” Mushroom liberty —in other words, license — pro- 
duces anarchy to-day, reaction and a tyrant to-morrow. The 
seed of the spirit of liberty from which sprang the United States 
was planted long before it bore its glorious fruit. 

To escape persecution and enjoy freedom of conscience, the 
Puritans scught a home in an uninviting country, where they laid 
one of the foundation stones of our present government. Per- 
meated by the spirit of intolerance, characteristic of the period 
following the Reformation, they and their fellow colonists cropped 
the ears of inoffensive Quakers, and under the guidance of 
fanatics like Cotton Mather, enacted the Salem witchcraft and 
sacrificed the lives of nearly a score of men and women to super- 
stitious ignorance. Meanwhile, however, Roger Williams, the 
first of a long line of progressive Christian thinkers, had pro- 
tested most emphatically against persecution on religious grounds, 
and as early as 1647, induced the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island to adopt a declaration that in that province, “ all men 
might walk as their consciences persuaded them, without molesta- 
tion — every one in the name of Ais God” ; and in 1649, Catholic 
Maryland, then controlled by progressive Puritans, passed its 
famous Toleration act, which, although repealed five years later, 
bore excellent fruit. 

Good men, actuated by high principles, enlightened the masses 
in most of the colonies, and sturdy independence began to resent 
not only royal interference but spiritual domination as well. 
Theocracy, in the course of time, had to give way to a government 
by the people in all matters of secular interest. 

In the Carolinas, good John Archdale dissipated the popular 
prejudice which disfranchised the industrious Huguenots — valua- 
ble settlers who contributed largely to the development of the 
South — simply because they were French. 

William Penn taught in Pennsylvania that man owes his first 
duty to his conscience, and counselled his followers to treat justly 
all their neighbors, irrespective of religious belief. 
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Toleration, the mother of liberty, supplanted religious fanati- 
cism in Puritanical Massachusetts and Connecticut, whose people 
were rapidly recovering from the fatal infatuation which had 
ended in the tragedy at Salem. 

Men everywhere began to think for themselves and refused to 
accept the stern creeds preached by narrow-minded theologians. 
At first despised, then honored, Unitarianism gathered around its 
liberal doctrines followers from the best classes of society. The 
human soul, so long kept under the parson’s lash, was ripe for the 
acceptance of a rational and joyful religious faith, which recog- 
nized man’s desire for a cheerful existence on earth, as well as a 
future life of bliss. 

The universal brotherhood of man began to be preached, and 
not only individuals but congregations and communities learned 
to — 


‘**Call tyrants tyrants, and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of .God.”’ 


Poor, persecuted Thomas Paine, Carlyle’s “rebellious stay- 
maker,” and his “* Rights of Man” followed Unitarianism. Neg- 
lected by historians, maligned even in this enlightened age by 
the thoughtless, this enthusiastic believer in civil and spiritual 
freedom set another generation to thinking, and called into life a 
class of religious radicals, known to the vulgar as infidels, to the 
students of Paine’s life and works, as theists. 

Small in numbers, unobtrusive and seemingly unaggressive, 
these lovers of freedom soon developed into a powerful factor. 
Ever ready to battle against the encroachments of religious bodies, 
and carefully guarding the liberty of conscience vouchsafed by 
the constitution of the young republic, they were instrumental in 
directing the efforts and energies of ambitious churchmen from 
affairs political to matters spiritual. 

Popular education, for many years under sectarian control, as 
soon as conducted on a non-sectarian basis, taught the young peo- 
ple to think as well as to read and write. They learned that 
civil liberty without religious freedom is a travesty, and that 
spiritual coercion is the worst form of slavery. 

The publication of Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” and the anti- 
slavery agitation added new incentives to the expression of origi- 
nal thought. Fossilized professors of orthodox creeds who 
attempted to uphold human bondage by quoting texts from the 
Bible were openly assailed by their more progressive brethren. 
The liberal element, which had grown both in numerical strength 
and in influence since Paine’s day, filled the ablest journals with 
telling arguments against the traffic in human blood, basing its 
arguments not on dogmatical grounds but on the broad platform 
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of universal brotherhood, and thereby compelling unbiased ortho- 
doxy to take a bold and truly religious stand in the preparatory 
struggle between the great right and wrong. 

As the power of creed declined, practical religion became more 
general. The civil war was fought, teaching lessons of incalcu- 
lable value to the narrow-minded. Nearly every family in the 
land was called upon to mourn the loss of one or more of its 
members. The feeling of sympathy became universal. Common 
sorrow sought common consolation, and the spirit of brotherhood 
was preached from many pulpits until that time dedicated to rite, 
form, and ritual. 

Darwin’s speculative theories concerning the descent of man, 
while not accepted in their entirety by America’s advanced 
thinkers, nevertheless led to a general discussion, and as the 
controversy progressed the public became familiar with the 
teachings of Spinoza, Hegel, and Spencer. Pantheism which sees 
good (God) in everything was adopted by many as a religious 
belief. The origin of man, a mystery whose solution has inter- 
ested the human family probably since its existence, was talked 
about in places high and low. ‘“ Miracle, blind faith’s dearest : 
child,” could not satisfy the inquiring minds of the nineteenth 
century, and the apostles of spiritual freedom as well as the be- 
lievers in liberag Christianity boldly proclaimed their doctrines of 
love and light in newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets. 

The press of America, whose chief virtue is a readiness to 
give a hearing to reason, in whatever form it may demand recog- 
nition, forced the orthodox pulpit to heed the signs of the times; 
and thus a war has been waged between religion and theology 
for many years, or until even the cherished doctrines of Calvin 
have to be “revised” by his most steadfast followers and the 
triple-tiaraed Vicar of Christ at Rome had to accord an interview 
to an American reporter to set himself right before the people of 
America. 

This struggle for religious freedom, conducted with decorum 
on the side of the reformers, with bitterness and invective by 
those who would keep their fellow-men under the yoke of 
doctrines, is emblematic of the struggle for civil freedom. 

As long as there is in the United States a class of men who 
are willing to sacrifice their position in society and their political 
prospects,— and such has been the lot of many advanced thinkers, 
— liberty is safe, no matter to what an extent the population of 
the country may grow. These heroes would fight just as 
courageously for the preservation of civil freedom, as they have 
struggled valiantly for the right of independent opinion. They 
are even now working everywhere, spreading the gospel of 
virtue, mercy, and charity, ameliorating the condition of the 
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working classes, and gathering around their standard the best 
thought of the nation. The creed must give place to true 
religion, which, whether it worships the God of the Bible or the 
gods of the pagan, recognizes that man owes his first duty to his 
fellowmen. 

The future of our country promises to be the brightest period 
of its existence, becausé the growth of freedom has been gradual, 
healthy, and comparatively free from selfishness. In the coming 
century, the freemen of America will be united by bonds of 
brotherhood strong enough to withstand assaults from without, 
as well as from within. 

Fifty years ago the honest doubter might have had cause to 
question the stability of our institutions; to-day the perpetuity of 


the greatest of republics is assured. 
G. W. WeErprrert. 


HAS THE COMMAND OF JESUS BEEN REVOKED? 


Cuurcu members and professing Christians are stumbling over 
the command of Jesus to “Preach the gospel and heal the 
sick.” 

Religious teachers declare that only that part of the command 
which relates to preaching is now of binding force upon his 
disciples. 

But they fail to tell us when, how, or why, the other part of 
the command was rescinded. They admit there was no period 
of limitation affixed to either clause when the command was 
given, but that both were alike binding and both were to be 
obeyed — the one as much as the other. 

Jesus did not say, “ Go heal the sick for sixty days but continue 
to preach the gospel through all time.” There were no restric- 
tions or limitations in either case. Therefore if either clause is 
in force to-day, both are in force, unless it can be shown that one 
has been revoked and the other has not. Having shown that 
both were in force at one time and admitting that one still is, it 
requires some proof to convince the candid mind that the other 
is not. That proof we have never seen offered. Nothing but 
assertion, which is not proof. 

The command to preach the gospel and heal the sick was one 
and inseparable. Jesus so intended it and his disciples to whom 
it was immediately addressed so understood it. 

Jesus instituted no temporary method for the accomplishment 
of his purpose. His plan for the uplifting of humanity, which 
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he then putin operation, was to continue until mankind was 
delivered from its condition of bondage to sickness and sin. 

Had he intended that this method should be changed, would 
he not have said so? And would he not have indicated what 


that change should be? Would he expect and _ require his 
followers to pursue a different method, but never tell them about 
it? Yet not a hint, even, of any change of method do we find 
in the scriptures. On the contrary, he affirms and re-affirms his 
original command. 

He first gives this command to the twelve. He then gives 
the same positive direction to the seventy. Nor does he stop 
here. That there might be no doubt or misunderstanding as to 
his will, he gives to his disciples a parting interview just before 
his ascension, and communicates to them his directions for the 
guidance of his followers through all time. (Mark xvi.) Jesus 
here issues his final commission. If there is to be any change of 
method, he will now surely make it known. 

But no, the method is the same. He directs them to go into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. And he 
couples this command with a promise that he that believes and 
is baptized shall be saved, and with as distinct and positive 
assurance that certain signs or proofs shall attend them that 
believe, among which was the healing of the sick. Jesus does 
not say, “ Perhaps these signs will follow,” but they “ shall follow.” 
Nor does he say, “ These signs shall follow you disciples only,” 
but they shall follow them that believe,—no limitation except 
that of unbelief. These signs were to attest the fact that one 
was a believer. If he did not furnish them, it was proof that he 
was not a true believer, and was notice of that fact to everybody 
that they might not be deceived by his teaching. These signs were 
his credentials by which all would know that he was a believer 
and were to authenticate him as a true disciple of the Master. 

Turning to the last two verses of Matthew we find that Jesus 
directs his disciples to teach all nations to observe all things that 
he had commanded his disciples. And foreseeing that some 
might teach that it was necessary to observe only a part of what 
he had commanded his disciples, he says “ al/ things whatsoever. 
Thus it would seem cutting off all chance for misunderstanding 
his meaning and intention. 

If we ask what had he commanded his disciples, the answer 
is plain, “ Preach the gospel and heal the sick.” He does not 
say “ Teach the nations ; it is sufficient if they preach the gospel, 
they need not heal the sick, that part of my former command is 
now done away.” No! he says they must observe, or do, all 
things whatsoever. His command must be obeyed in its entirety. 
Declaration must be confirmed by de ‘monstration. 
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Jesus does not teach a gospel of creed, of theory, of belief 
only, but a gospel of power and demonstration over all forms of 
evil. 

This was the gospel that was to be taught to all nations. It is 
under this commission given by Jesus and recorded in the last 
two verses of Matthew and in the last part of the last chapter 
of Mark that all clergymen claim to derive their authority to 
preach. What shall be said of their loyalty to that commission, 
or to its giver, when they so generally reject one half of it, 
and that half the practical part upon which Jesus laid so much 
stress ? 


A. G. Emery. 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 


EXTRAVAGANCE Those who thoughtfully follow events as they 
transpire in our great cities to-day cannot fail te 


AND be impressed with the many points of striking 
resemblance between our civilization and the 
PENURY IN condition of Roman society under the Cesars, 


and the state of the French people during the 
OUR METROPOLIS. closing years of Louis XV. and the early reign 

of Louis XVI. It is an easy matter to cry alarm- 
ist when facts of startling significance are brought home, and to eulogize 
life as we find it to-day, for such a course is sure to meet the approba- 
tion of society. Such is the siren cry of every age and never uttered 
with such vehemence and recklessness as during the eclipse or decline 
of anation. I do not claim that our Republic has entered the shadow 
of decline, but I do maintain that our present social conditions are so 
strained that unless the public mind is quickened, unless the conscience 
and intelligence of the nation are aroused to the gravity of the situation, 
the hour will soon strike when cool, dispassionate judgment will give 
place to passion; when the frenzy of the multitude who are now rest- 
less with discontent will convulse society in revolution. 

It is therefore the part of wisdom to frankly face conditions as we 
find them, and calmly confront the dangers which menace the stability 
of our government. It is true that we have not yet reached anything 
approaching the immorality, effeminacy, or brutality which marked 
high society in Rome before her fall; neither have we behind us the 
centuries of oppression or generations of want and misery which cul- 
minated in the wild frenzy of the French Revolution; nevertheless, we 
are confronted by a state at once alarming and unique in history.” The 
past few decades with us have been marked by the possession of 
colossal fortunes accumulated with a rapidity that finds no parallel save 
in campaigns of war and plunder not unfrequent in earlier epochs. 
Speculation, special privileges, and unearned increment have pouréd 
into the lap of a favored few royal fortunes, and with the possession 
of this money this same class has been enabled to triple and quad- 
rupie fortunes, often at the expense of hundreds of thousands of 
worthy but less fortunate fellowmen. Of this army many have been 
pushed from small homes to crowded tenements, and from crowded tene- 
ments to dens in disreputable sections, where the very atmosphere is 
brutalizing, where hope is killed and joy departs; where immorality, 
vice, and crime become the environment of childhood, until despair 
claims the parents and ignorance, sensuality, and vice their offspring. 
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Thus through unjust social arrangements the gamblers and the pro- 
teges of class laws or special privileges have amassed fortunes of fab- 
ulous proportions at the expense of those who have toiled in legiti- 
mate fields for every dollar they have earned, oftentimes earning far 
more than they have received. Each year during the past decade has 
widened the gulf between the plutocrat and the proletariat. The very 
system which has enabled the former to thus rapidly acquire almost 
unbounded wealth without earning the same, has necessarily blunted 
his moral susceptibilities until the ethical relation of the fortunate to 
the unfortunate is lost sight of: a feeling of general indifference is 
exhibited by the very rich toward the struggling bread-winners whose 
every day is darkened by fear; whose dreams are haunted by dread; 
whose life is a terrible nightmare in which his mind is constantly 
racked by a confused vision, wherein wife and children are starving or 
begging — sick, without necessary food or treatment—virtue sold to 
drive back starvation—shame and the Potter’s Field are strongly 
mingled — a kaleidoscope view of possible horrors. And what makes 
this thought still more impressive is the stolid indifference displayed by 
wealth toward want that cries so loudly for work that it may not starve 
beneath the very eyes of the many-time millionnaires. A ten-thousand 
dollar lace dress for a baby, or an equal amount spent for a banquet for 
a score or more well-fed society leaders might not assume criminal 
proportions were it not for the background of want presented in the 
same city that witnesses these lavish expenditures. The following 
description of the table at the notable banquet recently given by State 
Senator Brown, at which Mr. Cleveland and Governor Hill were the 
honored guests, is suggestive. 

“The library is upon the second floor of the club-house, known for 
years to residents of this city as the Stewart mansion. It is a large 
room, grandly furnished, and just the place for a dinner of this limited 
proportion. The table has been especially constructed-for the occasion, 
and it is said that for two days a landscape gardener and a florist were 
employed in decorating it. A glance at it made this appreciable. Most 
of those present were ardent sportsmen, and to this instinct the table 
appealed in the strongest measures. 

It looked like an immense marsh, just the place for fowl, and up from 
the waters of the small lakes which dotted the view four live diamond- 
backed terrapins shot up their heads every now and again and winked 
slyly at the guests. Cattail, fern, grass, and wild flowers hid the banks 
of the lakes, and amid this greenery stuffed wild water fowl hidden, as 
if in the attempt to escape the guns of the sportsmen. In the centre of 
the pool lay the gnarled stump of an immense oak, and imbedded in 
this was a nest containing an egg for each one of the guests. 


This pen picture serves as an illustration of the reckless expenditures 
which are of almost weekly occurrence in New York, where according 
to a careful canvass of the unemployed, taken a few days after Sen- 
ator Bro-n’s banquet by one of the metropolitan journals, it was 
shown that there were more than one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
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sons who were daily unsuccessfully seeking work within the city limits 
of New York ; who were being dogged night and day by the spectre 
of want; who were haunted by the fear that eviction from their humble 
ledgings would overtake them; that sickness, if not slow starvation, 
would be the fate of those they loved better than life. It will not do to 
say every man has a right to spend his money as he sees fit, any more 
than to argue that every man has a right to get money in any manner he 
can. There is an ethical principle involved which true men and women 
cannot overlook. In the annals of nations time emphasizes with pitiless 
force the fact — which frequently does not become apparent in indi- 
vidual lives, as we see not beyond the dead line,— ‘t whatsoever is sown 
will be reaped.’’ The abstract principles of right and wrong, the 
ethical truths which underlie civilization and which must ever give 
to it permanency and growth, cannot be disregarded without fatal 
results. However much we who are more fortunate than others may 
wish to shuffle the lesson illustrated by the parable of the Good Samar- 
itan, the truth, nevertheless, confronts us as a menace to our consciences 
unless they are vice-calloused. 

We are neighbors to all who are in distress or who need our aid. We 
are brothers to every man who is sinking in the great ocean of want, and 
we have no ethical right to squander a dollar while one tenth of all who 
die in our greatest city are thrown into the trenches kept for the city’s 
dead. Itis aterrible fact, yet true as it is appalling, that last year as 
shown by the court records there were evicted during the winter months 
5,420 families in three judicial districts of New York City. Now, if we 
multiply this by five, the average of each family, we have an army of 
27,150 persons, embracing men, women, children, and babes, who were 
thrust out of their wretched lodgings in the fourth, fifth, and seventh 
judicial districts of New York because they could not pay their paltry 
rent, a large per cent. of whom were incapacitated for work by disease 
brought on by slow starvation. In the entire city of New York there 
were last year 23,895 families evicted, or an army of almost one hundred 
and twenty thousand persons forcibly turned from their lodgings. This 
not only gives us a hint of the extent of pressing want in our large cities, 
but it lends additional emphasis to the great truth that no man has a 
moral right to squander a dollar while such abject and far-reaching 
poverty abounds. 

The pessimism which is so slowly but surely permeating the masses 
and gnawing into the vitals of liberty, establishing distrust and appeal- 
ing to law for every real or supposed danger, results chiefly from the 
moral indifference of society, which has systematically ignored justice 
although studiously keeping within the letter of the law, while it ha, 
wronged the weak and defenceless. -The hope of the future depends on 
quickening the moral sensibilities of the whole people, of establishing 
life upon the foundation of the Golden Rule, at all times insisting upon 
liberty, fraternity, and justice for every man, woman, and child. 
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The blunted moral perception which sees 


LEPROSY OF nothing wrong in squandering vast sums of money 
on princely balls and royal banquets, at a time 
THE SOUL. when wantis peering forth from tens of thousands 


of homes in every populous city, fosters its own 
decay. Extravagance and luxury are the hot-beds of vice. They who 
spend life in the enervating atmosphere of banquet halls and ballrooms 
soon fall under a Stygian spell; the equilibrium of perfected life is broken; 
sensualism treads on the heels of selfishness; the moral nature becomes 
eclipsed by the passions. A vivid illustration of this serious truth was 
exhibited in the ball given recently in New York for the benefit of Car- 
mencita, the details of which revealed in a sickening manner the result 
of a double standard of morals and the baleful effect of a selfish, sensual, 
butterfly life. Here is a pen-picture of the scenes which ensued after 
the husbands, fathers, and brothers had escorted their wives, daughters, 
and sisters home, and returned to the scene of frivolous gaiety :* 


The real character of the Carmencita ball at Madison Square Garden 
did not develop itself until after the procession had ended and the news- 
papers gone to press. Then fun began with all the abandon born of easy 
morals and flowing wine. 

Ladies and gentlemen had been there, but the men took their wives 
home and returned to see the sport; the boxes they had previously occu- 
pied with decorum, now became the rendezvous for the liveliest women 
in town. 

Masks were thrown aside regardless of consequences — the women were 
only too glad to be recognized, and the men were reckless of their 
reputation. 

Nearly every important social club had a headquarters, the Union, New 
York, Knickerbocker, Calumet, St. Nicholas, and Manhattan men hold- 
ing levees in one or more boxes. 

Picture, if you can, half a dozen leaders of the german, poseurs of 
grace and dignity at the windows of the Fifth Avenue clubs, joining 
hands in a circle, jumping up and down like wild Sioux ina ghost dance, 
shouting at the top of their voices and perspiring like hod-carriers, the 
centre of their saltatorial efforts being a bright-eyed blonde kicking first 
the eyeglasses from a near-sighted fellow’s face, and then toeing a hole 
in the crown of a tall silk hat upheld higher than her head. 

It was a devil’s carnival. 

Round and round the great amphitheatre swirled the throng in the 
most energetic and indefinable manner of locomotion. 

There is a dance much affected by society called the ‘* York,”’ in which 
a couple lock arms and move forward as though promenading, although 
at intervals there is a skipping step or two and then a waltz. 

The ‘* York’ was very popular at the Carmencita ball. 

But the couples did not lock arms. The lady placed her bare white 
arm around the neck of her partner; he with one arm encircled her 
waist. With the disengaged hand the siren upheld her skirts. Instead 
of walking forward sedately, they rushed at running speed, both kicking 
their heels in the air, knocking down any one encountered, and then, 
when united for the waltz, her feet making circles in the air within a 
radius not confined to less than a yard above the floor. 





* New York Herald. 
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The formality of an introduction was religiously observed, however, 
in the boxes. 

‘*Mr. Smith, allow me to present you to Mrs. Brown.” 

‘* Mrs. Shanks, Miss Lanks.”’ 

‘* Miss Corker, Mr. Gotterdammerrung.”’ 

These were the modes of presentation, and the Smiths, Browns, Shanks, 
Lanks, Corkers, and Gotterdammerrungs all ordered champagne at five 
dollars a bottle, and drank it, usually breaking the glasses by way of 
disregard for the cost. 

It didn’t matter much whether the ladies or the gentlemen took up 
their own glasses after laying them down; so long as there was wine to 
drink they were satisfied. 

The bottle was passed around without glasses once in a while, having 
been first sweetened by amber-tinted lips that had just held a cigarette, 
whose ashes would nestle somewhere above the corsage of the damsel 
who had smoked it. 

Jewels of rare value glistened on the necks and arms of those gay but 
naughty fairies; the dresses were from Worth Street, perhaps, but made 
of the costliest materials and in the most becoming style and perfect fit. 

Silk hosiery and satin slippers, some edged with gold lace, in colors to 
match the dress, were the invariable rule. 

An incident of delightful originality was that afforded by the lady in 
the right-hand second-row box who insisted with some opposition and 
much encouragement in balancing upon her nose a champagne glass filled 
with the ‘‘ sparkling cider”’ so freely dispensed at six dollars a bottle. 

Just as she had succeeded in her attempt the glass tipped forward, and 
the lady’s shoulders were bathed in wine. 

At the same time she accused her escort of pushing her, and soundly 
boxed his ears. 

The ball ended at half-past four o'clock. 


Another journal thus gives some details of this disgraceful scene: * 


At three o’clock the feminine contingent, which Fifth Avenue had loaned 
to grace the occasion, had disappeared, and the waxy, shining boards of the 
Madison Square Garden floor were given over completely to their bachelor 
brothers, cousins, and — well, the fair creatures, who kept up the horn- 
pipe after that ‘‘ wee sma’ hour,’’ won’t be found in the Blue Book. 

That * sparkling cider’’ didn’t begin to make its presence felt till the 
big hands had gone about the dial at least three times. Then the fun 
began, fast and furious. It galloped along between three and four 
o’clock a. M. at a pace that a jockey would have given his life almost to 
rival. Every man started out from the post with a pocketbook and a 
girl. There was plenty of ‘‘ sparkling cider’’ in the lockers, and so it 
was only a question of the pocketbook. And yet, after all, did he 
who had the fattest wallet have the most sport? Perhaps the wide- 
awake newspaper man, who had to keep his brain clear and his eyes 
bright, saw as much of the humorous, pathetic, revolting, or enjoyable 
that was going on as any one. 

The reporter saw a woman away up in one of the galleries, hold a 
dead babe in her arms, which had breathed its last breath, while the 
mother, unconscious of the tragedy that was being enacted against her 
breast, was watching the comedy that was being enacted fifty feet below 
her. He saw a pretty young girl, who had never seen more than one 
season pass by her eyes in this city, lying hopelessly drunken, oblivious 
in an ante-room. He saw there also, painted faces, fat necks, half-shut 
eyes, showing from private boxes. They were the histories of what 


* New York World. 
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the fair-haired, fair-complexioned girl lying helpless in the ante-room 
was the prophecy. As they glanced down from under their heavy- 
lidded eyes, how it must have recalled to them the old-time carnivals of 
which this dance, bold and hilarious as it was, was but a reminiscence 
Did they stop to think ? 

He saw, too, a gray-haired, gray-mustached citizen, whom everybody 
knows about the Stock Exchange, seated in a dimly lighted box, which 
the curtains protected with a friendly shadow, between two women from 
a side street, as well known as his own name, with an arm about the 
neck of one girl and another about the neck of a bottle of that ‘‘ spark- 
ling cider.’’ There, hours before, he had sat erect, blasé, eminently 
proper, in the same box with a haughty, brown-haired, fur-enwrapped 
woman beside him. She had, after a few moments, thrown her furs 
aside, for the heat was intense. Half disdainfully, with the slightest 
suspicion of an amused smile wreathing her lips, she had watched Car- 
mencita’s entry, with her Spanish camp followers; watched Carmencita 
sway and bend in the dance she went through on the dais in the centre of 
the Garden; watched the proem to the juice-of-the-grape enlivened carnival 
that was just being born. She was his wife, and about midnight she had 
gone away. Did she wish him to go away with her? Didn’t she care ? 

The young girl, whose brilliant cheeks and well-filled figure proclaimed 
her the country girl, lay in the ante-room, oblivious of the noise around 
her. They carried her away finally. Darwin once pronounced some- 
thing to the world about the survival of the fittest. Perhaps twenty 
years from now she may be sitting, rouged, bewigged, with a heart of 
flint, watching through a long-handled tortoise-shell lorgnette her of the 
twinkling feet who may be the favorite of the hour then. Perhaps, how- 
ever, she may be sleeping in Potter’s Field. 

Turning away from the boxes'and the anterooms, the reporter saw 
the scenes enacted that made Carmencita’s ball the thing most talked of 
yesterday. The French ball was an abandoned riot in posse. Carmencita’s 
was, after three o’clock, a bacchanalian festival in posse. Young girls 
were there, one of whose legs was uplifted in the air precisely at an angle 
of forty-five degrees from the one on the floor, on which they poised 
themselves, and all around them gathered intimate circles of men, from 
beardless youths to bearded brokers, who clapped, applauded, egged 
them on to still higher attainment. Wine flowed, the music breathed soft, 
seductive strains, hands clapped, men cheered, and the ball went on. 


Here we have extravagance blended with sensualism ; money flows as 
does the champagne ; manhood is eclipsed ; the bestial triumphs over 
reason and soul. No society dwelling in a healthful atmosphere could 
so debase itself; manhood accustomed to pure thinking, upright and 
honest living, could never sink to such depths of debauchery. And 
aside from the debasement of manhood, the sullying of soul, the evil 
influence and the criminal extravagance, there looms up a crime which 
is still graver and more far-reaching than squandering wealth to feed 
the fires of bestiality, the crime against the unborn. The father’s 
sensuality will stain the soul, fire the passions, and poison the mind 
of his offspring no matter how pure in thought, how chaste in life, 
how holy in impulse the wife. The men who from their homes of 
wealth and luxury returned to Madison Square Garden that Friday 
night to drink champagne with the courtesans of the town, many 
of whom doubtless they themselves had lured from virtue’s paths, 
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will transmit a curse to their children more subtle, yet more deadly, 
than the all-dreaded leprosy, a curse summed up in the frightful words, 
leprosy of the soul. Only a few weeks ago there departed from our 
shores, one of the wealthiest and most influential nobles of Hungary, 
who, after two years’ search for his only daughter, found her a hopeless 
wreck in the lowest dance houses of the East Side of New York. The 
reply this young countess, now popularly known in the slums as 


“hungry Jenny,’’ made to her father’s message was, ‘‘ It is too late ; I 
come by my tastes from my father,’’ or words to that effect, and the 
sorrow-laden parent, acknowledging the immorality of his early life, 
cried with breaking heart, ‘* The sins of the fathers are visited upon 
their children.” It is the children of such fathers as those referred to 
in the narrative of the Carmencita ball that will some day curse the 
parents, who bequeathed to them, while they were yet unborn, a legacy 
of pollution. 
I know of no lives so essentially heroic as those 
WHITE SLAVES of the working-girls of our great cities, who have 
almost nothing on the social side of life,whose very 
OF existence is bleak as winter in the Arctic; whose 
future is made radiant by no star; who, day by day, 
NEW YORK. hour by hour, patiently endure the slow grinding of 
hopeless poverty; before whose life, dread of want, 
fear of sickness, and the awful blackness of the Potter's Field, hang a 
perpetual cloud —and yet who, despite all these tragic influences than 
which nothing is better calculated to crush and destroy, endure their lot 
uncomplainingly, never swerving from the highway of pure, honest life, 
though temptations invite at every step. He who feels the fire of enthu- 
siasm swell in his breast when a life is in peril in a great fire and risks 
all to save a stranger, or he who, under the intoxicating spell of 
battle, rushes to death at the cannon’s mouth, though brave, knows 
nothing of that sublime heroism which suffers without hope, which labors 
patiently on starvation wages, endures the steady strain on body, brain, 
and soul, and spurns all temptations, illustrating how strong is woman’s 
honor, how deep-rooted in chastity is the every fibre of her being. 

Much is written about reducing the time of man’s daily work from ten 
to eight and nine hours, and this is well: but how little is written or 
spoken about the hours of woman’s work. Though she labors for less 
than one-half as much as man receives, she is compelled to work ten, 
eleven, twelve, fourteen, and in very busy times frequently even longer. 
Legislatures which are yearly enacting numerous unjust and uncalled- 
for laws, to please classes from whom in turn favors are expected, and 
who trim laws to catch votes, take little interest in the wages or condi- 
tions of the working women and girls, because they do not vote, and 
votes weigh far more than the great fundamental principles of justice 
in the estimation of the ordinary politician. Thus are our working-girls 
left to the rapacity and greed of men. 
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In the future when woman shall be fully emancipated, when the great 
army of bread-winners will have a voice in law-making, and will stand 
side by side with man in the enjoyment of a larger freedom and more 
perfect justice than she has hitherto known, we will come to appreciate 
the brutality of a system which insists that woman is frail, delicate, and 
weaker than man, yet demands that her day’s work be far longer than 
the common artisan, though she receive less than half his wages. Then 
also we will appreciate how unhealthy is a public sentiment which pays 
homage to the men who grow rich through white slave labor; while it 
brands with disgrace the poor, starving girl, who, finding herself con- 
fronted with starvation or sin, chooses the latter. Miss Alice S. Wood- 
bridge, the Secretary of the Working Women’s Society of New York, 
after a recent tour of investigation, sums up the result of her observa- 
tion, in the following words: 


I found that the hours in stores are excessive, and employees are not 
paid for overtime. Some stores on Grand Street open at 7.50 a. mM. and 
close at 6 Pp. M., with a half hour for lunch, except on Saturday, when 
the closing hours are 10 and 11 p.m. The Saturday half-holiday is not 
observed. In the majority of stores all over the city saleswomen and 
children are kept after 6 o’clock to arrange stock, the time varying, 
according to the season, from fifteen minutes to four hours nightly. 
For three or four weeks previous to the holidays these women and chil- 
dren remain until 11 and 12 o’clock at night without supper or extra pay. 

In engaging employees the employers do not contract for a certain 
number of hours a day, but stipulate for such atime as the firm requires 
their services. Thus a child on a salary of $2 a week may be obliged 
to work sixteen hours a day at certain seasons of the year and is forced 
to go long distances, through questionable localities, late at night, and is 
thus rendered liable to insult and immoral influences. 

The sanitary arrangements in most of the stores are wretched. In 
a certain fashionable store, the women cashiers are in the basement,— 
or rather cellar, for it is nothing else. In the centre of the cellar a room 
is walled up and in it are seated fifteen or twenty cashiers. The auto- 
matic carriers are used. No air came to the cashiers when the arrange- 
ment was first made, and in the fetid atmosphere, in the strong glare 
of the electric lights, with hundreds of carriers pouring in upon them 
with a noise so deafening that two women seated side by side could not 
hear each other speak without shouting, the situation was too much for 
the strongest man. Girls fainted day after day and came ont of the 
cellar at night looking like corpses. Finally, as the intense heat of 
summer came on it became unendurable, and an air tube which came to 
the surface a long distance away was opened in the cellar. Even then 
the thermometer registered 90° on the coldest days. No slaves ever 
underwent such torture. 

The toilet arrangements in many stores are simply horrible; yet the 
board of health apparently takes no notice of the fact. In the manu- 
facturing department of one of our largest stores, the closets for males 
and females stand side by side, and are not sufficiently separated for 
common decency, only a thin board partition, not reaching to the 
ceiling, separating them. Many men are employed, and the same wash- 
basin and towel has to serve for all. 

I discovered, that long and faithful service does not meet with con- 
sideration. On the contrary, service for a number of years is a reason 
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for dismissal. It has become the rule in some stores not to keep any 
one more than five years, because the employers fear that employees 
who have served longer than that will get an idea that they have a claim 
on the firm and may ask for an advance of salary. I know of instances 
where women have been discharged for no other reason than this — the 
firm stating that they did not like to have women too long in their 
employ. A double injury is done to these discharged women, for it is 
almost impossible for them to obtain employment in other houses. 

The wages paid to women average between $4 and $4.50 a week, and 
are often reduced by unreasonable and excessive fines. The little cash 
girls do not average $2 a week. In one large house the average wages 
for saleswomen and cash girls is $2.40 a week. In many fashionable 
houses the saleswomen are not allowed to leave the counter between the 
hours 11 A. M. and 3 Pp. M., except for lunch, and if a saleswoman has 
a customer when the lunch hour arrives, she is obliged to remain and 
wait on the customer, and the time so consumed is deducted from the 
lunch-time. 

If mistakes are made, they are charged to the saleswomen and cash 
girls. Generally the delivered goods are placed in a bin and slide down 
to the floor below. If a check is lost, the goods are charged to the sales- 
woman, although it may be the fault of the shipping clerk. 

In some stores the fines are divided between the superintendent and 
time-keeper. In one store where these fines amounted to $3,000, the 
superintendent was heard to reproach the time-keeper with not being 
strict enough. 

Men’s wages are very low, but it seems that they cannot fall below 
the point where existence is possible. Women’s wages, however, have 
no low limit, since the paths of shame are always open to her. The 
very fact that some of these women receive partial support from their 
brothers and fathers and are thus enabled to live on less than they earn, 
forces other women, who have no such support, either to suffer for 
necessaries or to seek other means of support. Cases might be cited 
where frail, delicate women, unable to exist on the salaries they earn, 
are forced to crime or suicide. The story of Mrs. Henderson, who 
threw herself from the attic window of a lodging-house some time ago, 
is the story’of many another. There have been many such instances in 
the last two weeks. Mrs. Henderson could not live on the salaries 
offered her. She could live if she accepted the ‘‘ propositions ’’ of her 
employers. The hope of an easier life, the fear of death, and the 
natural clinging to life, turn many workingwomen to the paths of 
shame. 

Miss Woodbridge further adds ‘ that in Paris it is an understood fact 
that women who are employed in shops cannot exist without assistance 
from other questionable sources, and,” she continues, ‘* unless something 
is done at once, this must also become the case in our land, where we 
pride ourselves on our respect for honest toil.’’ Few problems trans- 
cend this question in vital consequences. In spite of the degradation of 
manhood, which a double standard of morality has brought about, 
womanhood has as a whole remained pure. 

The fabric of feminine character has withstood in a marvellous degree 
the pressure of seductive temptation. If it ever gives way, our civiliza- 
tion will share the fate of Greece and Rome. Justice and Morality are 
the bed rocks upon which civilization rests; when they yield, the soul of 
the unfortunate nation dies. 




















